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OT many months since an English friend made us_ the 
possessor of an autograph note of Mary Russell Mitford, 
and we should at once be set down as hopelessly bitten by the auto- 
graph mania (we are not a collector at all) were we to confess the 
thorough pleasure this possession afforded. It was nothing more than 
an informal acceptance of a dinner-invitation to the house of the friend 
in question ; but short as the note is, it contains inherent evidence of 
those characteristics which made Miss Mitford’s life so beautiful and 
conspicuous — her loving amiability and singularly self-sacrificing filial 
devotion. We have examples enough in literary history of parental 
disinterestedness and self-denial, but such a filial one as the Life before 
us affords is happily rare indeed. For it is to be hoped, for the sake 
of long-suffering humanity, that not many such fathers as Dr. Mitford 
exist. 
Our memory scarcely goes back to the period when the name of 
this delightful English author was not a household word ; when Our 
Village was not the companion of rural walks, and the alphabet-book 
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514 Mary Russell Mitford. 


as it were from which we received our first impressions of the perfectly 
cultured, dimpled English landscape — 


“As if God’s finger touched, but did not press 
In making England.” 


No wonder then than our association with Miss Mitford has in it all 
the breezy freshness of hazel lanes and blossoming hedgerows and 
alder-copses, and that zestful out-door life which nobody depicts so 
charmingly. Her chapters are redolent of violets and meadow-grass, 
and cowslips and new-mown hay. And for these things we learned to 
love her writings long before we found out that a still richer charm 
possesses them in their pure, racy, idiomatic English. 

In 1852, Recollections of a Literary Life (Miss Mitford’s last work, 
with the exception of her story, dtherfon) was published. It is not, 
as one might be led to suppose, a continuous series of reminiscences ; 
for pleasant as it is, it would have been infinitely more so if the author 
had simply emptied out for her reader’s delectation the vast stores of 
recollections at her command. It is rather a book of easy, gossiping 
criticism upon literary people and literature — more particularly her 
own special favorites ; yet it contains a good deal of her life-story, and 
so attractive are the glimpses we are allowed to have of “the petted, 
spoiled childhood,” the familiar intercourse with celebrated persons 
and the simple life at Swallowfield, that one cannot help feeling vexed 
that Abraham Cowley, or Christopher Anstey, or Poets Married, or Poets 
Single, should thrust themselves forward to interrupt the delicious ripple 
of personal talk. It was therefore with no small gratification and 
anticipation of pleasure that we hailed the promise of the Zife and 
Letters — a promise just fulfilled to us in the present edition. 

It has been a matter of no little surprise that so long a period should 
have elapsed since Miss Mitford’s death in 1855 and the appearance 
of these volumes. One of her executors represents her papers as 
coming into his hands in a condition of almost hopeless confusion. 
“As the mass of papers lay before me,” he says, “I seemed to have 
entered upon the disentanglemant of some gigantic puzzle of which 
the clew was nowhere to be found.” Nevertheless the editor, Mr. 
L’Estrange, has managed to extract from this mass a charming autobio 
graphy; for there is little else except occasional explanatory notes 
to tell the story of this busy life of sixty-seven years. 

In the introductory chapter we have, according to prescribed English 
custom, an outline of Miss Mitford’s family history for a generation or 
two, showing her claim to. nobility of blood to be well-founded, inas- 
much as through her father she was connected with the Mitfords of 
Mitford Castle, and through her mother with the Duke of Bedford. 
‘The very ample fortune with which the parents of our author began 
their married life came wholly through Miss Russell, who, like her 


’ daughter, was an only child, and inherited a handsome patrimony from 


her father, the Rev. Dr. Russell, student of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
for many years Rector of Ashe in Hampshire. He was the author of 
a collection of poems, and from him, it would seem, rather than from 
either of her parents, his grand-daughter inherited her literary tastes. 

Dr. Mitford was a spendthrift of the first water from his very early 
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years ; and as he had run through his own property before he was 
twenty-five, Mr. L’Estrange intimates that something else than love 
had to do with his marriage with the Hampshire heiress who was fully 
ten years his senior. Be that as it may, we know that she made him 
a most admirable wife ; and so effectually had this do-nothing, reck- 
less, high-playing husband and father the power of hoodwinking his 
falcons, that throughout all his life of selfish extravagance, during 
which three fortunes (that of the grandmother of Miss Mitford, as 
well as the hundred and twenty thousand dollars won by his share in 
a lottery) were dissipated by him, they still called him “the blessed 
Papa.” 

The affluence of our author’s early years allowed of every advantage 
of education and-society. For five years she was the pupil of a French 
gentleman of culture, and the long residence in his school in London 
gave her almost as great a familiarity with the French language as her 
own. Her literary proclivities began to develop themselves very early ; 
indeed they may be said to date from her childhood, when, as she 
tells us in her Literary Recollections, “her father would perch her, 
before she was three years old, on the breakfast-table, to read leading 
articles from some Foxite newspaper to his assembled guests, and the 
reward therefor was the recitation of Zhe Children in the Wood on the 
part of her mother.” At nineteen we find her a most omnivorous 
reader, devouring as many as fifty-six volumes in thirty-one days, as 
appears from the circulating-library record—novels mostly, it must 
be confessed, yet showing a marvellous faculty for mere cramming. 
When about twenty she accompanied her father on a tour to the north 
of England, visiting Mitford Castle, and Alnwick Castle, the seat of 
the Duke of Northumberland. Her letters during the trip are very 
piquant, and in the evidence they furnish of her close observation of 
nature and character, are fully worthy of the author of Our Village. 
Indeed one is quite unprepared for the just views of life and the 
discriminating criticism and the clear judgment manifested at so early 
an age by this young English girl. Her letters to Sir William Elford, 
beginning with her twenty-second year, and continuing till her forty- 
sixth, are as charming a series of epistolary studies as we know of 
anywhere. We recommend them as models of graceful style to our 
young American ladies: they will do them more good than volumes of 
Madame de Sévigné. 

Within four years of the first girlish appearance of Miss Mitford as 
an author, we find the following paragraph in the London Morning 
Chronicle, June 25th, 1814 :— 

“The friends of the British and Foreign School Society dined together yesterday 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern. The Marquis of Lansdowne took the chair, supported 
by the Dukes of Kent and Sussex, the Earls of Darnley and Eardly, and several other 
eminent persons. The health of the Chairman and Vice-Presidents was drunk. . . . 
After this, a poetical tribute of Miss Mitford’s was sung, and ‘Thanks to Miss 
Mitford’ was drunk with applause.” 


Here is Miss Mitford’s own account of this dinner, in a letter to her 
mother :— 


“TI did not believe my own ears when Lord Lansdowne, with his usual graceful 
eloquence, gave my health. I did not even believe it when my old friend, the Duke 
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of Kent, observing that Lord L.’s voice was not always strong enough to penetrate 
the depths of that immense assembly, reiterated it with stentorian lungs. Still less 
did I believe my ears when it was drunk with three-times-three, a flourish of drums 
and trumpets from the Duke of Kent’s band, and the unanimous thundering and 
continuous plaudits of five hundred people. . . . Mr. Whitbread rose to make the 
beautiful speech of which you only have a faint outline in the Cironicle. ‘The glowing 
praises which he inoue upon me still ring in my ears, and if you find me vainer 
than any peacock I beg you to attribute it to the overset which my brains experienced 
on Friday. Everybody tells me that such a compliment to a young, untitled woman, 
is absolutely unprecedented ; and I am congratulated and bepraised by every soul 
who sees me.” 


Her correspondence from this period becomes very interesting, being 
full of allusions to the literary people she encounters in her London 
lionising trips, and abounding in perspicuous estimates of the new 
writers and books which were just then particularly numerous. These 
were the flush-times, when Southey, Wordsworth, Byron, Moore, and 
others of scarcely less note, were building up the tempie of their fame. 
The judgments she passes upon many of the authors she names are 
such as for the most part have been borne out by the verdict of time. 

On the publication of Waverley she thus writes to her old friend, 
Sir William Elford :— 


“Have you read Walter Scott’s Waverley? I venture to say ‘ Walter Scott’s,’ 
though I hear he denies it, just as a young girl denies the imputation of a lover: but 
if there be any belief in internal evidence, it must be his. It is his by a thousand 
indications — by all the faults and all the beauties — by the unspeakable and unrecol- 
lectable names — by the vile pedantry of French, Latin, Gaelic, and Italian —— by the 
hanging the clever hero, and marrying the stupid one — by the praise (well-deserved 
certainly, for when had Scotland ever such a friend! but thrust in by the head and 
shoulders) of the late Lord Melville,—by the sweet lyric poetry —by the perfect 
costume — by the excellent keeping of the picture —by the liveliness and gayety of 
the dialogue, and last and not least, by the entire and admirable individuality of 
every character in the book, high as well as low, the life and soul which animates 
them all with a distinct existence, and bring them before our eyes like the portraits 
of Fielding or Cervantes.” 


Has any reviewer, writing since 1814 (the date of this letter), been 
able to give us a truer résumé of the characteristics of the great 
novelist? Our author was a long while in learning to love Words- 
worth ; indeed her admiration of his poetry never was very hearty, 
though as a man she speaks of him with great affection. She says:— 


“There is such waste of imagination in that vast wordy wilderness! Such powers 
lavished upon a peddler! Such poetry thrown away on dull metaphysics! Who is 
it says, ‘ When one man is talking to another who does not understand him, and when 
he who is talking does not understand himself — that is metaphysics’ ?” 


And writing again of Wordsworth, she says :— 


“When I was telling you of some of Wordsworth’s absurdities, did I tell you he 
never dined? . . . Mrs. Hofland says, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth were staying at a 
house with fourteen other people, and were so overcome by those shocking meals, 
they were forced to come away: they hate such doings: when they are hungry they 
go to the cupboard and eat. It is much the best way. There is Weedwuerth who 


will live for a month on cold beef, and the next on cold bacon ; and my husband will 
insist on a hot dinner every day.’ So you see the Wordsworth regimen is likely to 
spread. 

“.... Before I have done with books, I must ask you if you have seen an 
imitation of your particular favorite’s — called ‘ Peter Bell’? . . . I only saw it the 
other day, for five minutes, but I thought it extremely clever, particularly an epitaph 
on Wordsworth — 
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‘Here lyeth W. W. 


Who never more will trouble you, trouble you.’” 


Miss Mitford’s devotion to pets dated from her babyhood and ended 
only with her life. She rarely writes, even to a literary friend, without 
naming some of them. Dr. Mitford was a great lover of “ coursing,” 
and kept his hounds like any gentleman of the county, and entered 
them regularly at the different “ meets.” But apart from these —the 
state of whose health is regularly chronicled for the Dr.’s benefit in 
his many and long absences from home—there were other dogs 
innumerable — Afarmions and Mirandas and Flushes without number. 
There is a jeu d’esprit found among her papers which would delight 
the heart of a child from its mock gravity and amusingly overwhelming 
grief over the death of her “dear saint,” M/ossy,— a very favorite grey- 
hound: a lock of whose hair was folded in an envelope, along with the 
mournful reminiscences. It would assuredly call tears from the eyes 
of some littie dog-fancier. Here are one or two characteristic pas- 
sages, for no picture of Miss Mitford could be complete that did not 
include her dogs :— 

“ He was laid out in the stable last night, and this morning we buried him in the 
middle plantation—that flowery corner so richly covered with bluebells, orchises, 
and pansies. . . . If I were to write a volume I could not exhaust the theme of his 
excellence : he was above all praise, sweet angel! I have enclosed some of his hair 
cut off by papa after his death, and some of the hay on which he was laid out. He 
died Sab. 21st Aug. 1819, at Bertram House. Heaven bless him, beloved angel !” 


At a little later date she writes of a somewhat more important 
character, the father of the Queen :— 


“Pray, is the Duke of Kent dead yet? I want to know very much. Now don’t 
fancy it’s only on account of crape, and bombazine, and broad-hemmed frills: tho’, 
to be sure, it will add very much to my grief to be obliged to buy a new gown, and I 
can’t do without one. But really one has a respect for the Duke: there is something 
of his old and venerable father about him. . . . In short, between my loyal feelings 
and my desire not to be obliged to buy a new gown, I am very anxious for his 
recovery.” 

In 1823 we find our author dating from “Three-Mile Cross,” a small 
cottage to which the family were obliged to retire from their pleasant 
home at Bertram House in consequence of still further losses brought 
about by the gambling debts of Dr. Mitford. Still the heavenly 
amiability of mother and daughter does not forsake them, and Miss 
Mitford’s letters breathe the same whole-souled devotion to her father 
as heretofore. Her own successes in literature would have sufficed for 
the maintenance of her mother and herself, for she was receiving very 
fair sums for her dramas. For Yulian she received two hundred 
pounds ; yet she writes, “I am now chained to a desk eight, ten, and 
twelve hours a day at mere drudgery. All my thoughts of writing are 
for hard money. . . . A washerwoman hath a better trade.” And all 
this condition of things was owing purely to “ the darling and beloved 
papa.” 

This year saw the issue of the first volume of Our Village, and the 
immediate and hearty recognition of its author as one of the purest 
and freshest of prose-writers. Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, everybody 
praised it. The second volume ran through its first edition in a fort- 
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night. “It has again gone to press,” she writes. “Strange to say, 
that little volume has done real mischief to my tragedy [Xzenzi]. You 
cannot have lived so long in the world without finding that people will 
never allow anybody the power of doing two things well ; and because 
I can write playful prose, there be many who assume that I cannot 
write serious verse.” 

But we are lingering longer than we had intended over these earlier 
years of Miss Mitford’s popularity, beguiled by the array of delightful 
letters to persons whose names are so familiar tous. Her correspond- 
ence with the artist Haydon is full and entertaining, and her accounts 
of her visits to London, where she met all the /¢erati of the land, and 
was herself the centre of attraction, give great piquancy to her letters. 
On one of these visits in 1836 she writes of a dinner at which, among 
a multitude of celebrities, she met “a Mr. Browning, a young poet, 
author of Paracelsus ;” and by a singular coincidence, says in a letter 
written the next day :— 

“T told you that Mr. Kenyon was to take me to the giraffes and the diorama, with 
both of which I was delighted. A sweet young woman, whom we called for in 
Gloucester Place, went with us—a Miss Barrett, who reads Greek as I do French, 
and has published some translations from A¢schylus, and some most striking poems. 
She is a delightful young creature ; shy, and timid, and modest. Nothing but her 
desire to see me got her out at all.” 


This is our first introduction to the greatest of all female poets ; and 
one of the most delightful features of these volumes is the large 
number of letters, some fifty or so, addressed from this date on to Miss 
Barrett. In the estimation of the lovers of her poetry — and this limita- 
tion must include all who have any true appreciation of some of the 
noblest poems of modern times — this fact itself is enough to secure a 
wide popularity for Miss Mitford’s Zzfe, apart from all its other intrinsic 
merits. We know so little of Mrs. Browning personally (and even 
for that little we are mainly indebted to Miss Mitford’s Recollections) 
that we seize with avidity upon any revelations that throw light upon so 
rare and splendid a genius as hers. We therefore must be allowed the 
privilege of making a few extracts, limiting ourselves to such as have 
a reflex influence in holding up, not the writer herself, but her corres- 
pondent before us :— 

“Miss Barrett has translated the most difficult of the Greek plays [ Ze Prometheus 
Bound] and written most exquisite poems in almost every style. She is so sweet and 
gentle, and so pretty, that one looks at her as if she were some bright flower ; and 
she says it is like a dream that she should be talking to me, whose works she knows 
by heart.” 


In her very first letter to Miss Barrett, Miss Mitford indulges in “an 
illegible paragraph of advice on the necessity of clearness of style ”— 
a piece of advice which some of Miss Barrett’s readers will be disposed 
to regret should have deen illegible, inasmuch as it was of course in- 
effectual. She adds, however, legibly enough afterwards :—“ This is 
a terrible liberty from me to you ; but I have seen so much high poetic 
faculty lost and buried from the one fault of obscurity, that I would 
impress upon every young writer the paramount necessity of clearness.” 

We find Miss Mitford occasionally suggesting subjects to her young 
friend ; as in the following extract :— 
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“T want you to write me a poem in illustration of a very charming group of 
Hindoo girls floating their lamps on the Ganges—launching them I should say. 
You know the pretty superstition.” 


And she adds in a postscript :— 


“Depend upon it, that the time will come when those verses of yours will have a 
money value.” 


Again she says :— 


“ My love and my ambition for you often seem to be more like that of a mother 
for a son, or a father for a daughter (the two fondest of natural emotions), than the 
common bonds of even a close friendship between two women of different ages and 
similar pursuits. I sit and think of you, and of the poems you will write, and of 
that strange, brief rainbow crown called Fame, until the vision is before me as vividly 
as ever a mother’s heart hailed the eloquence of a patriot son. Do you understand 
this? You must, my precious ; for there is no chance that I should unbuild ‘shat 
house of clouds : and the position that I long to see you fill is higher, firmer, prouder 
than ever has been filled by woman. It is a strange feeling ; but one of indescribable 
pleasure.” 


Miss Mitford lived to see the actual place which Mrs. Browning has 
won for herself realising to the full her prophetic wish, “higher, 
firmer, prouder than ever has been filled by woman.” How her over- 
flowingly-genial and sympathetic heart rejoiced in it, let the reader 
turn to these pages and see. 

As affording a glimpse of the manner in which our author’s days 
were passed, take the following from a letter to Miss Barrett :— 


“It will help you to understand how impossible it is for me to earn money as I 
ought to do, when I tell you that this very day I received your letter and sixteen 
others; that then my dear father brought into my room the newspaper to hear the 
ten or twelve columns of news from India; then I dined and breakfasted in one ; 
then I got up. By that time there were three parties of people in the garden; eight 
others arrived soon after — some friends, some acquaintances, and some strangers : 
the two first classes went away, and I was forced to leave two sets of the last, being 
engaged to call upon Lady Madaline Palmer. She took me some six miles (on foot) 
in Mr. Palmer’s beautiful plantations in search of that exquisite wild-flower, the 
buck-bean. Then I hurried home, threw my own cocoa down my throat, then read 
to my father, and here I am (after answering very many kind letters) talking to you.” 


It fills one with melancholy sympathy, not to say indignation, to find 
her writing thus, still to Miss Barrett :— 


“My mother’s fortune was large; my father’s good: legacies from both sides, 
a twenty thousand pound lottery—all have vanished. So that I, an only child 
among six or seven good fortunes, have been during the better part of my life 
struggling with actual difficulty ; and if I should live long enough, shall probably die 
in a workhouse — content so to die if preserved from the far bitterer misery of seeing 
my dear, dear father want his accustomed comforts ; content, aye happy, if that far 
deeper wretchedness be spared.” 


But we promised, we believe, that these extracts should throw light 
rather on Miss Barrett’s life and writings. About this same date she 
writes to another friend :— 


“Reading, with its noisy, bustling, craving commerce, is struck with admiration 
of Elizabeth Barrett’s high-toned poetry, and the League Committee have sent to 
request her to contribute a poem to the ladies’ bazaar. Whether she will do so or 
not I cannot tell. But I am sure the poem will be written, although her father, who 
is only a Whig, may have influence enough to prevent his Radical daughter from 
complying with the request.” 
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These letters to Miss Barrett (for the majority of them bear date 
before her marriage) are very delightful in a literary point of view, 
indicating as they do the diversity and wide reach of her corres- 
pondent’s studies and reading ; for they are largely taken up with dis- 
cussions of the authors read by the writers. But we find ourselves too 
much attracted perhaps for the taste of our readers to this portion of 
Miss Mitford’s letters. We will have to be content to refer those who 
desire to know more of Mrs. Browning’s pursuits and predilections to 
the volumes themselves. 

We have personal description and criticism of all the authors of the 
day scattered up and down these entertaining pages. Here is some- 
thing about Tennyson :— , 

“ Alfred Tennyson says that people now-a-days are not merely indifferent to 
poetry: that they absolutely hate it. I heard this from a sweet young woman who 
is staying — . . . She is intimate, very, with all the Tennysons, and speaks of 
them all more highly than I ever heard any one, perhaps because she knows them better. 
She says they are the most unworldly people she ever knew, valuing everybody by 
their personal qualities apart from all considerations of rank or fame or considera- 
tion. Indolence is the besetting sin of the race, but they can work if they will. 
For instance, she made Alfred dig up the whole garden at her father’s country living 
near Sevenoaks, and he did it capitally.” 


Miss Mitford’s appreciation of Americans and American books was 
much keener than is usual on the part of English authors. Indeed 
she seems to have taken special delight in her American popularity, 
referring very frequently to the American editions of her works in her 
letters. She always received the Americans who came to visit her 
with marked cordiality, but none of them apparently with so much 
heartiness as Mr. Fields, of Boston, of whom she repeatedly speaks in 
terms of the warmest friendship. ‘To Mrs. Browning she says :— 

“T have no sympathy with your bemoanings over American editions. Think of 
the American editions of my prose. Our Village has been reprinted in twenty or 
thirty places, and Belford Regis in almost as many; and I like it. So do you, say 
what you may. Mr. Fields, the handsome Boston bookseller, Mr. Ticknor’s partner, 
sent me a copy of their edition of Mr. Browning’s poems ; and very nicely done it is, 
preceded by Mr. Landor’s sonnet.” 


We have marked many other passages — racy anecdote, bits of keen 
criticism, literary gossip, personal history —all so entertaining that we 
can scarcely get our own permission to leave them unculled. But as 
we have already exceeded the limit we had allowed ourselves, we must 
be content to refer the reader to the volumes themselves. 

Considering that these Memoirs have passed through the hands of 
two clergymen, it is rather remarkable that we find so very little in 
them that has any reference to Miss Mitford’s religious opinions. Her 
later letters show deep and sincere religious faith ; but, except as she 
touches upon the Tractarian controversy, or something of that sort, 
there is a surprising absence of the religious element from her pages. 
That she was a humble and devout Christian, especially towards the 
close of life, her beautiful and tender letters abundantly prove. 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 














St. Paul’s. 


MY MASTER. 





OT my Lord and Master; there was nothing lordly about 
him; neither was he my Master in the social sense. We 
have heard too much about “ Woman and her Master” for me to care 
to write on that subject. I think I should prefer “ Man and his Wrongs,” 
if I were disposed to take a leap into social ethics. There was nothing 
masterful or even masterly about him ina general sense. He was 
simply what the caressing Italian term “il Maestro,” “the Meister,” 
conveys: a Master in his glorious Art ;—in everything else simple, 
humble, childlike. I see him now as I saw him for the first time, and 
as I shall always see him; his grand, intellectual head, the full, open 
brow, pregnant with thought, set well upon the square, muscular 
shoulders ; the long, thin, light hair thrown back from a brow which 
was already slightly bald; the calm, steadfast, true-blue eyes, out of 
which shone the honest, upright, simple German soul that was in him ; the 
large, well-shaped mouth and fine, regular teeth, which, when he laughed, 
gave an air of sparkling enjoyment to his honest mirth, corroborated 
by the merry twinkle of his otherwise thoughtful grey-blue eyes. 

He came to me in this wise.—I was directed by my aunt to look 
out for a music-master, or rather a singing-master, for my cousin, who, 
whilst waiting for his commission, had come to spend the winter with 
us at R Every one who knows R knows also that every 
inch of its ground is classic. There is not a spot but has been trod 
by the chivalry of Germany; sung by her bards; painted by her 
poets ; made familiar by her painters ; celebrated by her beauties and 
her beaux, her wits and her philosophers. History dwells proudly 
upon her; biography loiters lingeringly within her gates; art and 
science dwell within her borders ; and knowledge and wisdom are in 
her king’s palaces. 

“Der Herr Musik-meister ist da!” said Johann, throwing wide open 
the door of my sitting-room, and jerking his head over his shoulder in 
the direction of the salon. 

The “ Herr Musik-lehrer” did not in any way concern me. I had 
been told that he taught singing well, and I had written to him for his 
terms, and had arranged that he should come and develop my cousin’s 
musical faculties twice a week. Clearly I had done my duty, and 
could peacefully accomplish my English letters. 

“Tell Mr. Hetherington to go down to the gentleman ; I will come 
presently,” was all I said ; and Johann disappeared. 

When, after a quarter of an hour, I entered the drawing-room, a 
scene met my gaze and sounds assailed my ears which I do not ever 
wish to forget, both were so irrepressibly comic. A few words had 
passed between master and pupil as to the musical attainments of the 
latter, very much, as I afterwards learned, in this wise :— 

“You sing?” 
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“Yes.” 

“ Have yg" had a master already?” 

“ Ves.” 

“Are you fond of music? I mean do you love music for herself?” 

Charlie Hetherington, slightly bewildered, “Oh, I like a good toon.” 

Herr Reichardt, with misgivings, “Oh, ah, yes! Well, let us try. 
What can you sing?” 

“Oh, anything.” 

“ Anything?” gasped the Maestro, abashed before the genius of 
eighteen who could sing “ anything.” “Come, let us begin. You shall 
choose ; what one loves best, one sings best.” 

“ Here, this'll do,” said Charlie Hetherington, and out of a huge 
packet of music he took a song not altogether unfamiliar to the British 
public, called “ Beautiful Star.” 

“* Beautiful Star’? Perhaps a new Auffassung of a rather hack- 
neyed idea? We will see; but Wagner has not done it amiss in 
Wolfram’s song.” : 

It was just towards the conclusion of “ Beautiful Star” that I entered 
the room. Behind the Maestro’s chair stood Charlie, roaring out, with 
sublime indifference as to time or tune, that gem of American sentiment. 

From moment to moment Herr Reichardt’s keen eyes glanced wildly 
up at him, but “never a word spoke he.” The veins in his forehead, 
swollen up into great cords, seemed to work at his temples ; an expres- 
sion of intense agony and yet determined endurance was about his 
mouth, whilst his hair appeared to quiver round his head in a state of 
electrified agony. As he came to the end of the accompaniment, just 
seven bars and three-quarters before Charlie had finished his triumph- 
ant pzean, the perspiration broke out in great beads of anguish on his 
brow, and he threw himself back in his chair, whilst he clasped his 
forehead, exclaiming, with a groan, “ Mein Gott! Es ist unméglich!” 

Even to me it appeared almost “ impossible.” 

“Nein! es ist unmoglich!” said he again to himself, “rein unmog- 
lich! So etwas ist mir noch nie vorgekommen!” and he took out a 
great linen pocket-handkerchief and buried his face in it, and mopped 
his forehead. ‘Then, after a pause, reflectively, as one who communes 
with himself, “Was fang’ ich nun aber an? Ja! Das ist die Frage. 
That’s the question.” 

“Never mind about getting out of time, old fellow,” said Charlie, 
patronisingly ; “you ain’t used to our kind of music, you know. But 
I always make Martha play the air, it’s easier than the accompaniment, 
and I don’t mind if you like to do the same.” 

I don’t think Herr Reichardt ever understood much English, even 
when well spoken, though he knew our literature and loved it well. 
But Charlie’s vernacular was not quite that of Shakspeare and Shelley, 
or of Wordsworth and Tennyson,—with all of whose works Herr 
Reichardt was familiar ;— and then his rolling, rollicking voice, and a 
habit he had of dropping all his r’s and of stumbling with a lisp over 
all his s’s, made me devoutly trust that he was unintelligible. “Charlie!” 
I cried, abashed, mortified, and ashamed. 

At the sound of my voice Herr Reichardt sprang up. Consterna- 
tion was vividly depicted on his countenance, although he attempted 
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to conceal his dismay. “A thousand pardons, most gracious ; but I 
was not quite myself, or I should have perceived your presence ; and 
then the,—the noise,—and the,—well,—the musical fervour of my 
pupil, let us say,— made me unconscious ; for this is really something 
very remarkable,” said the Maestro, with a pleasing vagueness as to 
demonstrative pronouns, and, now that his aural nerves were abating 
somewhat of their agony, with a twinkle of sly humour in his friendly 
eyes. It was, in truth, “remarkable,” even to me, and I felt very 
much ashamed of Charlie. There was a pause, after which, looking at 
his pupil and bowing slightly to me, Herr Reichardt requested the 
favour of a few minutes’ private conversation with me. 

“ Now don’t be long, Mary ; time’s money, you know,” said Charlie, 
with that odious commercial view of things with which he had come 
into the world, as other babies come with silver spoons in their mouths. 
“Don’t be long. I have given him a specimen of my sentimental 
style, and now we’ll go in for something cheerful.” I knew he meant 
“ Paddle your own Canoe,” or “‘Camptown Races,” and I felt positively 
sick with horror ; but I rose with all the self-possession I could assume, 
and led the way to my boudoir. How was I to apologise for my mis- 
take? how explain that I had been quite ignorant of what he would 
have to endure? But I had no need to take the initiative. I did not 
know the man. He sat down on the chair to which I pointed, and 
then said, gently, “I see that it is all a mistake ; do not be distressed ; 
it is a new experience for me, nothing more ; but you will understand 
my motives when I decline to repeat my visit of to-day. I shall esteem 
it an honour if you will allow me to regard it as a visit, and to consider 
our engagement cancelled. To your cousin, who appears to be a 
young man equally endowed with courage, confidence, and strength, 
you will recommend repose, absolute repose, for his voice, and for the 
rest, time will bring counsel.” 

I felt that no sum of money could compensate Herr Reichardt for 
such torture as would be his, if the proposed plan were carried out ; 
and he was not a man to whom it was easy to offer excessive remunera- 
tion. There was a simple dignity about him, which made one at once 
feel how art elevated the artist. I had lived long enough in R to 
have caught somewhat of the spirit of the place, and to know how to 
give honour where honour was due ; but I had never felt so much at a 
loss before for words of soothing and reverence wherewith to make my 
sorrow and contrition known. The only thing I could think of was to 
apologise very heartily, and to express a hope that Herr Reichardt 
would show me he harboured no resentment against me, by coming to 
us ina friendly way, whenever time and inclination would allow of his 
doing so. 

As he left, he said, smiling, simply,—“ I feel, gracious lady, that you 
would gladly have offered me compensation ; but life has too many 
discords for one to seek voluntarily such as can be avoided ; and, 
besides, I am an honest man. Nature will do her own work in her 
own good time ; but Art, in that courageous young gentleman’s case, 
can do nothing. He will have a good voice for his escadron,— and 
that, after all, will be of more use in his profession and generation than 
though he had cultivated the tenderest tenor!” But as I looked over 
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the rail of the staircase after he had departed, I saw him again clasp 
his forehead convulsively, whilst he uttered a groan of relief, saying 
to himself, “Gott sei dank! Ich bin noch gliicklich davon gekom- 
men!” 

From that day he was a frequent and honoured guest in our house, 
coming when he would, going when he liked, speaking simply and 
earnestly of himself, his cares, his troubles, his little professional 
grievances, his domestic sorrows, as though confident of our ready 
sympathy and spontaneous interest. But when he spoke of his art he 
was grand. There was a quiet warmth about him, which never 
degenerated into rant, or soared into hyperbole. A poet conversing 
with nature, a painter lost in contemplation of the magic powers of 
sunset, a babe at its mother’s breast, a devotee at his prayers, could 
not have been more at one with the object of his contemplation, more 
absorbed and self-forgetful than he was at suchtimes. There was then 
something infinitely elevating and inspiring in his manner, and when 
he rose, like one in a dream, and wandered to the piano, we all sat 
spell-bound, entranced by the sounds he drew out of that poor, mean, 
little instrument. We grew to love the man; and he felt, without 
knowing or analysing it, that we loved him. The warm rays of tender- 
ness and affection in which he basked, expanded his soul ; he opened 
his great loving heart, and drew us into it, and sent us back into 
the world again with a scintillation of the “divine spark” in our 
bosoms. 

Even the irrepressible Charlie was unconsciously influenced by him, 
and actually took the trouble to drop his lisp and his drawl when he 
wanted our beloved Maestro to understand him. And so he came and 
went amongst us, smiling on the little children, playing them charming 
“ Kinderlieder,” and telling them wonderful rhythmical stories, whilst 
he made the piano sing the songs to which he supplied the words. 
Charlie was told he would learn more by going to the opera and 
hearing cultivated singers, than by mere private instruction. Herr 
Reichardt had said he would leave it to my “tact” to manage the 
question ; and this was all my tact could suggest of a soothing nature. 
So Charlie, good-naturedly confident of his own capabilities, took a 
stall at the theatre, and cultivated the ballet. 

What marvellous stories our Meister told us of his youthful days at 
the Leipzig Conservatorium! how, with the spirit of music strong 
within him, he had endured slow torture in his uncle’s house of 
business ; and how at length, unable to bear the life of dull commercial 
drudgery he was leading, he had thrown care and consideration to the 
winds, and sacrificing all prospect of future affluence to his love for his 
art, had braved his uncle’s wrath and his parents’ indignant disappoint- 
ment, and shouldering his knapsack, had gone forth with a light and 
happy heart to meet his destiny! What marvellous tales he told us of 
the great Gewand-Haus concerts, to which all the famous Musici came 
from the uttermost parts of the earth ; old members of the Conserva- 
tory, men from foreign lands; rich amateurs; kings, princes, and 
nobles, to hear the perfection of musical art; how at first he sat 
amongst the neophytes, trembling with fear, and hope, and awe, and 
delight, as one great name after another would be whispered amongst 
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the students, running witha thrill through the ranks of the eager 
aspirants for favour; how he rose by degrees, and took his place 
amongst the second violins; and how, on a grand day, when the 
greatest of modern composers had come with his amiable, refined, 
genial presence, to lead the performance of one of his own immortal 
compositions, the orchestra, maddened with enthusiasm, had cast 
themselves at his feet, and had only been restored to calm by the 
quiet, yet heart-felt address which the great composer had given to his 
worshippers ; how, when once again repressed emotion had settled 
down into a fervid determination in each breast to do “the best,” and 
all eyes were breathlessly fixed on their leader’s baton, the voices of 
that mighty orchestra had spoken in a way that they had never spoken 
before, as though some electric current had passed through every 
hand, and but one desire, one soul, one passion had animated each 
heart. 

Veterans were in tears; the younger men, carried away by the 
enthusiasm of the moment, cast their bows aside, and springing over 
the benches, flocked round the conductor’s desk ; ladies, sobbing and 
fainting, were being carried out of the hall; an empress presented 
the composer with her bouquet ; an emperor, taking the decoration 
from his breast, had adorned him with his own hand. Kings and 
princes of the people came to congratulate him ; great men, delighting 
to honour greatness in another, grasped him by the hand ; beautiful 
women, overcome with emotion, laid their worship at his feet; and 
through it all,—through the excitement, and the flattery, and the 
acclamations, and the intoxication, and the triumph, said our beloved 
Meister, “he bore himself with the angelic simplicity of a child, who 
sees the wonders of God’s majesty in the mighty deep ; in the sun, and 
moon, and earth, and stars; in the voice of the thunder, and the 
mysteries of the firmament; and gives the glory to Him, for whose 
pleasure they are, and were, created. Only, as he came down amongst 
us after the ovation he had received, he stretched forth his hands to 
all of us,— yes,— he held this very hand!” said our Meister, marvel- 
ling at his own delicate, flexible digits, “and said he owed his triumph 
to us, as much as to himself; nay, more so, for that without us, his 
ideas would have been simply blots of ink on wasted paper.” 

And then he would tell us of the friendships he had formed with 
many whose names have since become famous; of those “lesser 
lights ” of lyrical genius ; of the meteor-like brilliancy of the marvel- 
lous and too-little known and appreciated Fesca, that son of the gods, 
made of fire, and touched into such flame as soon wrought ruin and 
desolation where once all had been fair. He would speak to us of 
Schubert, and his poverty, and his struggles, and his blindness ; of 
Mathfessel, and Silcher, and Reissiger, and Lortzing, and Schumann, 
and Marschner, and Lindpaintner, and a score of others, until the only 
relief appeared to be in opening the piano, and wandering into melody. 
Sometimes he would sit there playing in the twilight, his head thrown 
back, his eyes upraised, his delicate hands drawing forth such wonder- 
ful tones, that it appeared almost as though he were playing on our 
very heart-strings. One evening I remember well. I had drawn my 
chair into the corner, and was sitting close up against the piano. I 
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did not feel content to hear him from a distance. Something drew me 
to look upon his face. It was growing so rapidly dark that I could 
scarcely see more than its outlines, and he played on, unconscious 
alike of my gaze as of my presence. We had been speaking of one 
of his friends, long since dead ; and as he played, I felt that he was 
telling us a life-history ;—the history of the cheerful dawn, the early 
promise, the brilliant noontide ; the laughter and the yearnings ; the 
aspirations and the tears; and then,—the disappointment, settling 
down into a minor key, through the chords and discords of which 
wailed grief and sorrow, and all the infinite pain of unfulfilled hopes,— 
fulfilled fears,— shame, disgrace, death ; of defeated aims ; light gone 
out in darkness ; a sorrow’s crown of sorrow, and a sober certainty 
that the fiat had gone forth. The solemn refrain of pious prayers, and 
funeral intercessions for the lost dead, seemed to re-echo in the dim 
corners of the dusky room, as the sobbing, sighing wind moans round 
lonely and dishonoured graves. 

Stillness and silence fell upon us. We felt as though we had seen 
and heard terrible things. Reichardt, too, was silent, absorbed in 
thoughts of the past, when he had loved young David with a love 
passing the love of women, when as yet the golden-haired youth was 
pure from the poisonous breath of the world, and his golden harp- 
strings unsullied by the evil touch that in later days wrung from them 
wild disharmonies which put all his good angels to flight. When 
Johann brought in the lamp, I saw that our Master’s eyes were full of 
tears. “ You too are pained,” he said, stretching out his hand ; “but 
how could it be otherwise? What a fair and noble young life it was! 
So full of promise ; so full of love, and light, and genius,—to end in 
such a way! Ah, these memories teach us how our hearts can ache! 
Years, long years after the wound has healed, and even the scar has 
almost disappeared, the pain, the sting remains.” 

But our Master was not always melancholy ; he had too large, and 
loving, and genial a nature for that. He would often brush away what 
he called his “cobwebs,” and declare that since this was the day the 
Lord had made, “we ought to rejoice and be glad in it.” At such 
times all Nature seemed to him to be one hymn of praise ; and we 
caught the happy reflexion of his sunshine and rejoiced in his simple, 
guileless happiness. Sometimes he came toiling through the long dusty 
avenues, with huge volumes under his arm, for he liked nothing better 
than that I should sit near him, and follow him through the often 
intricate pages. “ You shall learn to know our marvellous treasure of 
German lyric songs,” he said. “Our operas you know ; Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven, are familiar to you ; but these you know not, 
though they are well worthy of your knowledge ;” and he would sit 
down and play to me, softly humming the melody in a wonderful mezzo 
voce, repeating pieces I liked, and always looking pleased and happy 
when I appreciated this passage or that. “Ganz recht!” he would 
say, smiling; “sollen wir’s wiederholen?” and forthwith he would 
repeat it, lingering on its delicacies of expression, and accentuating the 
peculiarity which had charmed us. 

And then he would speak to me of his wife and his children. He 
loved his Linchen very tenderly, as a good man loves the faithful help- 
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mate, and sweet, gentle mother of his children. He never spoke as 
though he were a genius incompris ; he did not for a moment disguise 
that her sober household ways, her untiring thrift and care, had made 
her very dear and precious to him ; nor did I ever offer to go and see 
her, or ask him to bring her to see us. I knew that there was a great 
social gulf between us, which his art bridged over, but which her 
homeliness could not span. It was so much the fashion at R for 
poets, and painters, and singers, and sculptors, to mix with the courtly 
crowd, that no one coming to our house would have taken exception 
at finding Reichardt there, or have marvelled at his intimacy in our 
family circle. But, simple as he was, he would not have brooked con- 
descension. “ You love me for my art,” he would say ; “if I were still 
the grocer’s boy I was, I should not be sitting in the drawing-rooms of 
ambassadresses and fine court-ladies. But that does not wound or vex 
me. ‘The priest is not humiliated because his religion and his God are 
worshipped, and not he himself.” Yet, notwithstanding this, he told 
us freely all about his household joys and cares, and would sometimes 
make us laugh by the way in which he hurried off, saying his Linchen 
would scold him if he kept the kartoffel-brei waiting, or snubbed the 
sauer-kraut. One more little anecdote I must tell of him before I have 
done. We knew his history, for we had inquired much from his friends 
and admirers. After becoming an eminent violinist, he married a 
young girl of the bourgeois class, and had had a long struggle for 
existence. His lessons brought him in next to nothing, and although 
he was permanently engaged in the orchestra of the theatre at X . 
petty jealousies and all the thousand intrigues which hover about such 
places had pared his salary down to the merest pittance. A sickly 
wife and delicate child made his life a hard one, but he never lost hope 
or courage. 

There was consternation one night in the little theatre at X . 
A great singer who was starring it in the provinces had been engaged 
by order of the Grand Duke to sing on a certain evening ; but when 
that evening arrived, Herr Drossel was lying in what appeared to be a 
very hopeless condition in an inn some twenty miles from Herzogville. 
Booted and spurred messengers came riding, all beflecked with foam, 
into the courtyard of the Herr Intendant’s house. Drossel was dead 
drunk, and would be utterly “incapable” for the next fortnight. But 
when the Grand Duke was told this, he only thumped on the table, 
swore a big oath, and said he wanted Drossel, and Drossel must come. 
There was fresh galloping of boots and spurs, and renewed intimations 
that Herr Drossel’s “ world-forgetting ” state rendered his appearance 
an impossibility for that evening. 

Grand Dukes were allowed to be very grand and very ducal in those 
days; in fact, they were absolute, imperious, despotic; for as yet 
Bismarck was not, and Berlin was simply the chief town of a German 
province. “Tel est notre plaisir” was an awful sentence in the time 
of which I write ; and when his royal master had said he would have 
a thing, Baron Henckel, the Intendant of the theatre, knew that the 
caprice of the monarch was as little amenable to the influence of 
change as the laws of the Medes and Persians. It was at this juncture 
that Reichardt stepped forward. “I can take the part,” he said. 
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“ You,— who are you?” asked Baron Henckel, looking the young 
man over from head to foot. 

“T am your second violinist, Reichardt.” 

“ But that gives me no guarantee of your being able to sing. And 
besides, if you could sing like a nightingale it would avail nothing. 
The Grand Duke wants Drossel, and Drossel he must have.” 

“T shall do as well as Drossel.” 

“You?” said Henckel, who appeared struck by the calm assurance 
of Reichardt’s manner ; “then you must be a rara avis indeed.” 

“Try me, Herr Baron.” 

“There is no time to be lost. There,—take his grand aria. Sing it.” 

Reichardt did as he was told. Baron Henckel, like Herr von Hiilsen, 
knew a good singer from a bad one. “ By Jove, Drossel’s days are 
numbered if you can keep up to anything like this,” he said. “You 
shall act Drossel; mind, Drossel, not Max ; don’t think of the free- 
shooter, only think of the be-devilled tenor.” 

Reichardt had seen the celebrated tenor scores of times, he knew 
all his tricks of voice and manner, and he resolved to imitate them. 

“Stop!” cried Baron Henckel, as he was hurrying out of the room. 
“ How about your get-up? Drossel is dark, and wiry ; you are blonde, 
with the shoulders of a Hercules.” 

“ Leave that to me and the costumier, Herr Baron,” said Reichardt 
gaily. He was playing for a great stake, and he meant to win. 

The next day the town was in an uproar; some said that Drossel 
was still drunk and incapable ; “but I tell you that I saw him in ‘ Der 
Freischiitz’ with my own eyes last night, more himself than ever, in 
charming voice, full of verve, younger, more active, more delightful 
than he ever was,” cried one. 

“Yes; it was all a false report about his being ill,” said another ; 
“the courier who was seen was out on the Duke’s business, not for the 
theatre. The intendant makes all his arrangements in person.” 

“ As if anyone could mistake the peculiar timbre of Drossel’s voice ?” 
said a third. And so the war of words waged and the disputants 
waxed furious, until Reichardt,—who had been sitting, an amused 
spectator, in a corner of the café,— rose and came amongst them, and 
so put an end to the mystification. 

His fame grew ; brilliant engagements were offered to him ; managers 
bowed down before him; he made his own terms, and seemed to be 
mounting the ladder of Fortune with seven-leagued boots. He was 
the rage, the fashion ; and whilst ladies lamented that he was married, 
and prima-donnas did their best to sing him into captivity, he went on 
his way rejoicing with single-heartedness over his good luck and rising 
fortunes. He laid aside his bow; for, dearly as he loved his violin, 
such brilliant prospects were not to be neglected. But an enemy was 
lurking in ambush. One day, when he was advertised to sing in the 
Dresden theatre, the doors were closed, and bills posted up to the effect 
that serious indisposition would prevent Herr Reichardt from appear- 
ing, as announced, that night. A year passed, and his name was never 
heard ; but when, at the end of that time, a wan shadow appeared in 
public, with the same eyes and expression, the same genial smile, but, 
alas! without the voice, men said it was the ghost of Reichardt, and 
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sadly shook their heads when he had passed by. Brain fever, followed 
by half-a-dozen of those obscure, mysterious complications which no 
doctor can fathom, had done its work. They talked of over-excitement, 
of nervous exhaustion, of an irritable brain; but through all their 
learned jargon one fact was patent ;— Reichardt would never be himself 
again. He came to R. , took once more to his beloved violin, and 
lived by giving lessons. To the brilliant period of his life he never 
willingly alluded, unless it were to say simply, “ You see, it was not the 
work that was too much for my brain; it was the flattery and the 
vanity. I never thought less of my art and more of myself than during 
that period of success. The true artist is always humble, and I,— was 
punished for my arrogance.” It was strange to hear him speaking 
thus. There was something godlike about the man, with his noble, 
earnest face, and grand, quiet manner. 





Sudden affliction came upon me, then severe illness, and during a 
period of twelve months I heard nothing of the outside world. Absolute 
repose seemed the only good that earth still had to offer, and I shrank 
from all contact with the outer world with a dread that was rapidly 
growing into a morbid terror of my kind, when my good old doctor 
ordered me to the South. Before making this journey it was abso- 
lutely necessary that I should gather strength, and so in the dim 
twilight of the early autumn evenings I crept out, and leaning on the 
arm of a tried and faithful friend, prepared to leave my garden for 
the first time. On the bridge, just where the river bends and tall 
Italian villas are reflected in the gliding waters, where the watch 
stands at the town-gates, through which the tired burghers and their 
families are passing in a continuous stream from the coffee-gardens 
beyond the town,— whence a happy hum of finished toil arises,— on 
the bridge, the golden harvest moon shining full upon us, and one 
great star in the purple heavens, Reichardt and I met again. He said 
nothing of my illness, no word of sympathy as to my sorrows. He 
had no need. It was all in the tone of his voice, in the grasp of his 
hand, in the pitying tenderness of his eyes ; and when he spoke his 
voice was as the voice of an angel. “ And you are going?” 

“Yes ; so the doctors say.” 

“ And to Italy ;—the land of art, of song! Well says the proverb, 
‘Vedi Napoli’—” But here he stopped suddenly. 

“ E poi mori,” I added. “Well, one grows indifferent.” 

**T shall see you once more,” he said, and we parted. 

A week later he came to me. Everything was ready: our trunks 
were packed and corded ; all the little familiar ornaments and trifles 
were put away ; paper, and string, and luggage labels were lying about 
the room ; a few half-withered flowers in a glass lay upon the table ; dis- 
comfort and desolation were all around. ‘The leaves were dropping off 
a great walnut tree close to the windows, and the flowers all hung their 
heads in a hopeless, downcast way ; dead leaves blew about the garden- 
paths ; the lawn was all ragged and untrimmed ; the walks dank and 
neglected. I sat there in a state of blunted indifference, thinking of 
nothing, caring for nothing, wishing for nothing. In fact, the utter 
nullity and void in my heart made it ache for want of better occu- 
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pants. Just then Reichardt came in. I was almost unwilling to see 
him. I remembered, in an unreasoning, uncoriscious kind of way, 
that he or his art had been able to stir up some sort of emotion in me ; 
I scarcely remembered whether pleasurable or otherwise now, and the 
vague remembrance alarmed and annoyed me. Repose, absolute 
repose, was all I wanted ; to be let alone, to be given 


“Long rest, or death, dark death, or dreamful ease ;” 


anything, anything but emotion. Reichardt drew a chair near to 
me, and sat down. I saw that his brow was troubled, but his troubles 
could not reach me. And then he began to speak. I listened to the 
sound, but not to the sense of the words. In my selfish indifference 
that would have fatigued me ; but his voice was infinitely soothing, and 
fell on my heart like 


“Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes.” 


Once he looked at the piano. He had spent many happy hours 
drawing forth marvels from its otherwise mediocre tones. “ Not that,” 
I said. “Don’t play to me; my heart would break.” 

“ Here,” he said ; “I have brought you something which I hope in 
happier hours may yet give you pleasure. I have often played you 
songs, unpublished, and which now probably never will be published, 
composed by my old friends L , and L , and F , in the 
far-off Leipsic days. ‘This ‘Weaver’s Song,’ I remember, you liked. 
I could not venture to offer you anything worthy of your acceptance 
in a general sense ; these have a modest worth; they are good in 
themselves, and they cannot be bought; they are not a gift but a 
souvenir of the many happy hours I have spent in your house.” He 
laid a book upon the table as he spoke. I saw my own name in gilt 
letters on the cover, and opening it, I recognised eight of my favourite 
songs, copied in so marvellous a manner, and with such quaint and 
exquisite conceits of allegory and imagery, that it appeared to me as 
though the notes of music and the words were dancing through Fairy- 
land. I saw that the thing was costly, and precious,—a work of art. 
I shrank from accepting anything so valuable at the hands of one ill 
able to afford such a gift. But whilst I was pondering what I should 
say, whether I could really venture to accept it, or how to refuse it so 
as not to wound the gentle heart of the donor, Reichardt spoke again. 
“See, here is your favourite ‘ Cradle-song,’— the song to which you have 
so often sung the dear little ones to sleep.” 

A beautiful child played amongst the flowers, whilst bees and butter- 
flies peopled the air ; and then the child, tired with play, had sunk to 
sleep, its rosy hands relaxed, and the already fading flowers dropping 
from its little pinafore ; and further on, a beautiful angel kissed the 
tired little one on the smiling, innocent brow; and yet further, the 
white-winged messenger had gathered the little flower to his bosom, 
and was bearing it through the calm star-lit sky to the great eternal 
flower-garden. As I looked at the child, I saw it was a portrait 
of My Master’s little son,—a rare and lovely boy, with great question- 
ing blue eyes, and a golden glory round his head. A child I had,— 
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yes,— sometimes almost envied him. “It is your little Ernst!” I 
cried. 

“Yes ; still my Ernst, but not as you knew him. He is gone from 
us. He listens now to those eternal melodies which ear hath not 
heard. He sees those wondrous beauties which eye hath not seen. 
He has passed for ever from the pain of this world, to the perfect life 
which has no end.” ‘There was a pause. WhatcouldI say? I found 
no words. “I thought it would please you,” he went on after a 
moment, “and you see I have taken care that you should not forget us. 
You will find us all somewhere in these homely heart-felt songs. I 
was once a tolerable draughtsman, and you see I have given a free 
rein to fancy, for my margins have all, if not more than all a painter’s 
license. But, humble though my offering be, I wished it to be unique 
of its kind, and that no other hand than mine should touch it. If only 
you are a little pleased, I am more than satisfied.” 

“My Master ; my dear Master!” 

“ And my beloved pupil!” 

“ But oh, my hateful selfishness! And you, wearied and worn, sor- 
rowing for your sweet angel-child ;— you have done this forme? How 
can I thank you?” + 

“Take it, and think sometimes of me,— of us,— of him.” 

The thin light hair, like a halo about his noble head,—the calm 
resignation, yet inspired faith of his voice, the grand, yet gentle aspect 
of the whole man, smote on me with a sense of wild regret, for that 
“death in life—the days that were no more,”—and falling on my 
knees, I reverently, but with grief and love unspeakable, kissed those 
delicate hands whose cunning had revealed to me so many marvellous 
things. He remained calm, speaking only some few sweet, serious, 
earnest words, wherewith to soothe my grief; then laying his hand 
upon my head, he prayed God to bless me, and so passed from my 
presence into the unknown future. 
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THE LIONS OF MYCEN:.* 





For Tue New Ectectic MAGAZINE. 





NWEARIED, with the memory still in play, 

Feeding on grandest histories, we ascend 
The site of that Acropolis which still 
Frowns o’er the Argolic Gulf. Here, at a glance, 
Your eye takes in a thousand years of tale, 
Drama, and poesy. South, behold the bay, 
Where Danaus, with his daughters, first made land, 
Sailing from Egypt. On its western edge 
You see the Lernean pool; and here, below, 
Nearing our feet and the old city’s walls, 
Flows Inachus, the faméd stream. Look forth, 
And on the northern margin of the plain, 
Mycenz rises: visible yet the site, 
Even from this distance. Let us now retrace 
The footsteps of Pausanias, and explore 
Those wondrous ruins which Thucydides 
Gazed on with reverent awe ;—in ruins then, 
Though with most evident proofs to show them still 
Grandest of all Greek cities. Lo! the Porch, 
Which saw processions of the mightiest tribes 
That ever made States famous ! 


There they rise, 
The Lions of Mycenz —rampant, stern,— 
Gigantic triumphs of an elder art 
That shames the best of ours ;— though Ruin works 
Ruthlessly on them, with a mocking smile, 
Through lichen and green mosses to persuade 
All colors from the rainbow and the sky, 
To garnish fondly the gray hurts of Time! 


Still stand these famous Lions as of yore, 
Guardians of dwellings that no more demand 
Protection from without. No foe assails 
The City of the Atride; nor, within, 

Clamor those warrior-hosts that once went forth, 
Following the king of men! In vain we seek 
The tomb of Agamemnon! Could we find, 
We doubtless should behold at dawn of day 
The filial shade of his avenging son, 
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The Lions of Mycene. 


Close tended by the faithful Pylades ; 
And hear, from out the sepulchre, the cry 
Of sorrowful Electra, with her urn! 


The tragedy, without a parallel, 
Which made this Gate of Lions, and these Courts — 
Now shapeless ruins —a dread monument, 
Rises to vision as we gaze upon them. 
There Clytemnestra comes, the terrible queen, 
With horrid hands, still reeking with red gore,— 
While yet she pleads for poor humanity, 
In fond excuse for that her husband slew 
Her daughter, to “appease the winds of Thrace” :— 
That child, o’er all beloved, Iphigenia, 
“For whose dear sake she bore a mother’s pains!” 


The Lady Macbeth of Mycenz, she 
Had but one human sentiment to plead 
To justify her passions in her lust ;— 
Even as the Scottish woman stayed the stroke 
By her own hands, for that the destined victim 
“ Resembled her own father as he slept!” 


The passions sleep at last! The criminals 
Lie in their several dungeons of deep earth, 
Resolved to dust; and what is living of them, 
Gone to their dead account! Another fate 
Works on the crumbling Cyclopean walls : 

That worst destroyer, Time! As fell his stroke 
As that which in his chamber smote the king, 
Great Agamemnon ! 


That a tale should live, 
While temples perish! That a poet’s song 
Should keep its echoes fresh for all the hills 
That could not keep their cities !— should preserve 
The fame of those, thrice honored in their lives, 
And at their dying, and in mightiest tombs, 
While the tombs perish! 


What a moral’s this !— 
That the mere legend of a blind old man, 
A beggar, outcast, wanderer —all in one — 
A chaunter by the seaside to poor sailors, 
Weaving his wanton fancies, skein by skein, 
So that no man shall need to weave anew,— 
That his mere tale, his name and fame should live, 
While cities waste away, and temples blasted 
Leave bare the mortal greatness with no tomb! 
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The Lions of Mycene. 


“ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, 
Multi”— and thousands shall live after him, 
Thrice honored in their living and their dying, 
And in grand shrines and gilded sepulchres: 
Yet, if they make not interest with the bard, 
Whose songs shall keep the echoes from their tombs, 
They have but bartered living for a death, 
And place in the promiscuous mausoleum 
Of Nothingness — forever and thereafter ! 


O shade of blind Mzonides! and thou, 
Great master, AEschylus, of horned brow, 
Portentous, speaking mightiest mysteries 
Of fate, no less than passion,— have ye met 
The king of men? and did he veil to ye, 
And bid ye welcome as the best of friends, 
And makers of the only monuments 
That give his deeds to man? 

Methinks his feasts, 
When ye are guests —and that should be as often 
As Agamemnon sups— should ever be 
Spread in the Apollo chamber ;— Iphigenia 
Serving the wine, and sad Electra singing 
That song which ever is a song of joy, 
Which tells of sorrows over, and the day 
At dawning, glorious, after a long night. 


W. GILMORE SIMMS. 

















DUKESBOROUGH TALES. 
By PHILEMON PERCH. 


NO. IV—THE PURSUIT OF MR. ADIEL SLACK. 
CHAPTER V. 


‘‘Are we not one? are we not joined by Heaven?” 
Fair PENITENT. 


EORGIANA was married, and her father was glad of it. It was 

what he had wanted long to see. The danger of going distracted 
was over. He was happy ; indeed, jubilant. For the truth is, he had 
made the match. He and Mr. Slack had persuaded and begged, and 
made such fair promises, that she had been won rather against her 
judgment. Uncle Ben at one time would have preferred a Southern 
man ; but all of that class had shown such a want of sense to appreciate 
his Georgy that he persuaded himself that she had made a narrow escape 
in not marrying one of them. Then Mr. Slack had come from such 
an immense distance, and knew so much, and talked so much, that 
Uncle Ben, as he admitted, was actually proud of him. He maintained 
upon the day of the marriage that JZas-sa-chu-setts was the biggest 
word in the English language. But Georgiana, who was as honest and 
as truthful a woman as was in the world, insisted that her “ Pap” went 


too far, or rather that he did not go far enough, and that Con-stan-ti-no-ple 


was a bigger. Uncle Ben didn’t like to have to give it up ; but when he 
found out from Mr. Slack that the place bearing that name was not in 
this country, and not even in America, he and Mr. Slack together got 
Georgy so badly, and wound her up so completely that — oh, how they 
all did laugh and go on! The truth is that Uncle Ben was rapidly 
lapsing into a state where he could scarcely be considered faithful to 
his native section. 

Yet in spite of all this, his son-in-law had some ways of doing and 
talking that he did not quite understand ; but he trusted that they 
would wear off. Georgy now had a husband to take care of her when 
his head got cold ; by ‘which he meant to signify the time when he 
should be a dead man. She did not seem to be perfectly happy, but, 
on the contrary, somewhat ill at ease. But then she wasn’t any young 
thing to let getting married run her raving distracted. He liked Mr. 
Slack upon the whole; he suited 47m well enough, and that is what 
parents generally care most for. He was a business man, that’s what 
he was. He talked upon business even on the afternoon ‘of his mar- 
riage, and renewed the subject after supper and the next morning. 
One would have thought, to hear him talk about business, that the 
honeymoon had shone ‘out and gone down long ago. It did not look 
exactly right ; but now that Mr. Slack was a married man, he was for 
making something. If Ae owned the farm, he should do this thing and that 
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thing ; sell this piece of property and convert it into cash ; in short, he 
should sell out the whole concern and go where land was cheaper and 
better. If it were left to him, he should turn it over so that in twelve 
months it should be worth at least twice as much as it was now. It was 
very clear to Uncle Ben that his son-in-law was a business man. Still 
he did not make out the title-deeds. Notwithstanding his hints to that 
effect heretofore, he had never entertained the slightest notion of such 
a thing. When Mr. Slack persisted in saying what he should do if he 
were the owner, the old gentleman took occasion to say, but in a some- 
what jocose way, that he and Georgy would have to wait for that until 
his head got cold ; which, he said by way of consoling for the disap- 
pointment, wouldn’t be much longer. Mr. Slack seemed to be some- 
what hurt, but he merely remarked that he had a plenty to live on, and 
that all 4e wanted with property was for Georgiana to enjoy it. He 
had money enough to buy a tract of land adjoining Mr. Pea’s, and two 
or three “fellows.” If Georgiana had a good house-woman it would save 
her from a good deal of work which now, since she was his wife, he 
would rather she didn’t have to do ; but — ah — he supposed he should 
have to wait for that. 

Yes, but he needn’t do any such thing, Mr. Pea stoutly maintained. 
Those being Mr. Slack’s intentions, the oman should be bought. The 
money was there in that side-board drawer whenever they found one 
to suit them. He should buy the ’oman himself. The son-in-law’s 
countenance brightened a little. He might have to go to Augusta in 
a few days ; the likeliest gangs were there generally ; and it might suit 
just as well to take the money along with him and buy the woman 
there. Georgiana didn’t say anything ; but, La me! what did she know 
about business ? 

Mr. Slack sent into the village every day for the mail, for Dukes- 
borough being immediately on the great line of travel, had its daily 
mail. He had been married just two days, when one morning a letter 
was brought to him which made him turn a little pale. Upon his 
father-in-law’s inquiry from whence it came, he answered after a 
moment’s hesitation that it was from a man who owed him some 
money, and who had written to say that if he would meet him the next 
day in Augusta, he would pay him a hundred dollars and renew the 
note. A hundred dollars, indeed! The rascal had promised to pay 
half the note, and now as he was about settling himself he was to be 
put off with a hundred dollars! He had a good mind not to go, and 
would not but for the importance of having the note renewed. But 
could he get there in time? How was that, Mr. Pea? Why, it was 
easy enough ; the stage would pass in a couple of hours, and as it 
travelled all night, he could reach Augusta by nine o’clock the next 
morning. Mr. Slack hesitated. He was loth to go so soon after being 
married ; but as he had expected to go in a few days anyhow, he 
guessed he had as well go on at once, especially as negroes seemed 
to be rising in price, and it was important to get the woman as soon as 
possible. Certainly ; business was business, if people were married. 
Mr. Slack ought to go at once ; Ae should, if it was him. 

Uncle Ben took out the money, and Georgiana ordered lunch. Mr. 
Slack had so often complained of the old gentleman’s time-piece that 
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the latter, upon his entreaties to be allowed to take it with him for 
repairs (at no expense to the owner, of course), consented. The man 
of business then went to packing his trunk and satchel. Although he 
was to stay but three days at furthest, yet, not knowing but that he 
might need them, he packed in all his clothes, looking about all over 
the house to be sure that he had not mislaid anything. 

It was a nice lunch. It ought to have been, for it took a long time 
in getting ready. Mr. Slack was not sure that he was going to get his 
supper, and he therefore determined to put away enough to last him to 
the end of his journey. He had barely finished when the servant, who 
had been stationed to watch for the stage, announced that it was 
coming. He bade both an affectionate adieu, looked into the stage to 
see if there was any person in it whom he knew, didn’t seem to be 
disappointed that there was not, hopped in, and off he went. 

Far from pining on account of the absence of her mate, Georgiana, 
sensible woman that she was, went about her work as cheerfully as if 
nothing had happened. She had been so taken up with Mr. Slack that 
several small domestic matters needed to be put to rights again, and 
she seemed to be even glad of the opportunity to look after them. 
She actually sang at her work; she was a good singer, too. The 
Peas always had been: I knew the family well. Georgiana wasn’t 
going to fret herself to death; so she resumed her old tasks and 
habits, moved things back to their old places, and in every respect 
did as if she had forgotten that she had ever been married. 

Uncle Ben was glad to see her in such gay spirits. He knew what 
it was all for, and he laughed inwardly and became gay himself. It 
was that nigger oman. The old man counted the days and nights. 
As much as he wanted to see Mr. Slack, he wanted yet more to see 
his watch ; without it he felt like a man without a newly-amputated 
leg; but he would not allow it to trouble him very much. He 
talked a great deal, especially at meal times, about his Georgy’s pros- 
pects, joked her about many things, talked of the prospects again, and 
what he and Mr. Slack were going to do to make her the happiest 
woman in the world. Georgiana never suggested any change of 
their plans, and looked as if she intended to be but clay in their 
hands. 

Three days passed. Mr. Slack’s very longest time was out. The 
stage hove in view; Mr. Pea was at his gate ; his hat was in his hand. 
“Good mornin, Uncle Ben,” said the driver, and was passing on. 

“Hello! hello, Thompson!” shouted the old man. Thompson drew 
up. 

“Haint you got Mr. Slack aboard?” 
“No, Sir!” 

“ Haint you got a nigger ’oman ?” 
“No, Sir.” 

“Whar’s Mr. Slack?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Haint you seed him?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“ Haint you heern of him?” 

“No, Sir.” 
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“Why, what upon yearth does it mean?” 

“Mr. Slack didn’t go to nary tavern, but got off at a privit ’ouse way 
up town. I haint seed him nor heern from him sence. _ Was he to get 
back to-night?” 

“Why, yes, certain and shore, without fail.” 

“Well, he aint here, certin. Good evenin.’ 

“He haint come, Georgy,” said Uncle ie as he went into the 
house. 

“ Hasn’t he?” 

“Why, no, he haint.” 

“Well, we must try and wait till he does come.” 

Uncle Ben was too much occupied with his own disappointment to 
observe the equanimity with which Georgy bore hers. It was now 
bed-time ; the daughter went to her room: the father sat up at least 
half an hour longer than usual. He was disappointed, certain and 
sure. When people told people they were coming at a certain time, 
people wanted ’em to come ; especially when they had people’s watches. 
Oh, how he had missed it! If he had missed it by day, he had missed 
it as much by night. It used to hang by a nail over his bed, and he 
longed for the gentle lullaby of its tickings. He had to go to bed, of 
course, but he lay awake another half hour. A dreadful thought came: 
What if Mr. Slack, after all, was an IMPOSTERER! Oh, he couldn’t 
bear it! So he turned over and went to sleep; but it wouldn’t stay 
behind, it crawled over and came close to him in his sleep, and he 
dreamed that he was the owner of a jeweller’s shop, and that while he 
had no power to move, thieves were breaking through and stealing. 

The next morning, immediately after breakfast, Uncle Ben stood at 
his gate. He had a notion that Mr. Slack was coming in a private 
conveyance. Sure enough, yonder came a gig with a man in it, and a 
horse behind with something on the horse. Uncle Ben’s eyes were 
dim, and he couldn’t make it out ; but he hoped and believed that it was 
a nigger oman. Vain hope and vain belief! The gig carried Mr. 
Triplet, the sheriff, and the horse bore Mr. Pucket, a young lawyer 
from town. Uncle Ben had no business with them; so he bade 
them a good-morning as they came up, and again turned his eyes 
up the road. But the gentlemen stopped and inquired if Mr. Slack 
was at home. No, but Mr. Pea looked for him every instant. He 
had been gone to Augusty three days, and was to a been back last 
night, but he didn’t. 

“Mr. Triplet looked upon Mr. Pucket and smiled. We must observe 
that’ a new election had come on, and Mr. Triplet had beaten Mr. 
Sanks. Mr. Pucket looked upon Mr. Triplet, but did not smile. 

“You must follow him.” 

“Them must some foller him that kin run faster than I kin,” 
answered Mr. Triplet. 

“Foller who?” asked Mr. Pea. 

“Mr. Slack.” 

“Why, he’ll be here to-night. Or I’ll be bound he’s in a private 
conveyance, and’ll be here this mornin. In cose he’s comin back, 
becase he’s got four hundred dollars of my money to buy a nigger 
‘oman with, and my watch besides. Zn cose he’s coming back.” 
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Mr. Triplet looked upon Mr. Pea and smiled compassionately. Mr. 
Pea looked upon Mr. Triplet and frowned threateningly. 

“What’s the matter, Jim Triplet?” 

“The matter ar, that you won’t see your four hundred dollars agin, 
nor your watch, nor the gentleman what carried ’em off.” 

“Why, what upon yearth is you talkin about?” 

“T ar talkin about the business of my office ; which ar to arress Mr. 
Adiel Slack, or Mr. Elishay Lovejoy, or Mr. Ephraim Hamlin, or 
‘what mout be the name of the gentleman that carried off your four 
hundred dollars and your watch.” 

“Don’t kick before you’re spurred, Triplet ; becase nobody aint 
accused him of takin the money and watch —leastways of stealin it. 
Mr. Slack is a honest man and my son-in-law ; and I tell you he’ll be 
back to-night, and I look for him every minnit of the day.” 

“So much the better for us if he do come. I has not come to arress 
him for taking of the money and the watch, which is misdemeanors 
that I didn’t know tell now. But he is charge of obtainin credit by 
false pretensions, of stealin divers money, of tradin with niggers, and 
finually, with marryin three wimming, and not waitin for nary one of 
‘em to die fust.” 

“Oh, Lordy!” exclaimed Mr. Pea. He then approached the sheriff, 
and in a tone which invited candor and confidence, and even hinted 
at gratitude, said, “Jeems Triplet, I voted for you: you know I did ; 
I always has. Ar what you say a fac?” 

“T know you did, Uncle Ben, and I tell you the plain truth—it ar a 
fac. Thay aint no doubt about it. Mr. Pucket here can tell you all 
about it.” 

Mr. Pea, without waiting to hear further, turned and got into the 
house as fast as he could. He went into a shed-room with uncommon 
desperation for a man of his years, and raised his hands in order to 
take down a shot-gun from two forks on which it used to hang. The 
forks were there, but the gun was gone. He looked at the forks with 
the most resentful astonishment, and with a voice towering with passion 
asked them what in the name of thunder had become of his gun? Not 
receiving any answer, he put the same interrogatory to the corner 
behind the door, to the space under the bed, and even to two small 
glass drawers, after opening and shutting them with great violence. 
He then ran back to the front door and questioned the whole universe 
on the subject. 

“ ROBBED! ROBBED!!” roared the old man. “Gen-tul-men, ef I 
aint robbed —” Mr. Pea had not “cussed” before (as he afterwards 
declared upon his word and honor) “in twenty year.” 

“Georgy! Where’s Georgy?” It just now occurred to him that it 
was possible Georgy might not like the state of things herself. 

Georgiana had been at the dairy, superintending her butter. She 
had seen the men as they came, had gone into the house as quietly as 
she could, and was peeping and listening through the window of her 
own room. 

“Pap,” she said, not loudly, but earnestly, “do come here, if you 
please.” 

He went into her room. 
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“T reckon now you're satisfied. He’s got what he came here for ; 
he’s stole from you, and he’s stole from me; I haint got a pocket- 
handkerchief to my name. But do, for goodness’ sake, go and send 
them men away.” 

“Oh, Lordy!” reiterated Mr. Pea, retiring. ‘“Gen-tul-men, it’s no 
use: we are cotcht ; Georgy and me has both been cotcht — I acknow- 
ledge the corn ; and what is worser, it seem that I am the cause of it 
all. He have took my money ; he have took my watch ; he have took 
my gun ; he have took my rumberiller ; and da-ing his low-life skin, he 
have even took Georgy’s pocket-handkerchers. It seem like he jest 
picked me and Georgy out for all his rascalities. And to think that I 
should be ’cused of it all. I dd want her to marry. It look like a 
pity for her not to git married. And now she is married, and what 
have she married? A nasty, dad-blasted, thievious Yankee ; and aint 
even married at that! She is married, and she aint married ; and 
she’s a orphlin ; and she’s a widder ; and nobody can’t tell what she 
ar and what she aint ; and I don’t understand it ; and Georgy’s name 
will go down to posterity, and the Peas wont be nobody any more ; 
and — oh, Lordy!” 

“Pap, do for goodness gracious’ sake hush and come in the house!” 
said Georgiana, advancing to the front door. “The Lord knows, I’m 
glad I aint married ; and if them other women don’t grieve after him 
any more than / grieve after him, they’ve done forgot him, that’s all. 
Pap, do come in the house.” 

Mr. Pea subsided, and the men rode away. Mr. Pucket begged 
Mr. Triplet to hasten ; but the latter, who was too old to be running 
for nothing, declared in round terms that he’d be dinged ef he did. 

“T wouldn’t a made myself ridicerlous, Pap, before company, if I’d 
a been in your place. That was pretty talk to have before men, and I 
in the house hearin every word.” 

Mr. Pea, hearing himself accused of a new crime, couldn’t stand it. 

“T do believe that if old Saton was to come, it would be me 
that fotch him; or leastways sent for him; and I’d leave he had a 
come as that d-adblasted Yankee. Yes, it’s me : in cose it’s me. Any- 
thing wrong, I done it; oh yes, in cose: certing. Whar’s my hat?” 
And the good man sallied forth to his field, where he remained until 
dinner-time. ‘There were so many contending emotions in his breast 
that he ate in silence. Georgiana had a good appetite ; she ate away 
with a gusto and eyed her father amusedly. 

“Pap, if I’ll tell you something will you swear you'll keep it?” 

Uncle Ben laid down his knife and fork and gazed at her in amaze- 
ment. 

“Wipe your mouth, Pap, and tell me if you’ll swear.” 

“What is it?” he demanded authoritatively. 

“Will you swear, I asked you?” 

“That’s a mighty pooty question for a child to ask its parrent.” 

“Oh, very well.” And she helped herself again from her favorite 
dish. ‘Won’t you have some more, Pap?” 

“Georgy, what does you mean?” 

“Will you swear?” 

“No, I won’r.” 
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“Oh, very well then.” And she peppered and salted. 

“Well, I never ’spected to come to this while my head was hot. My 
own child: that I’ve raised: and raised respectable: to be settin thar, 
at my own table: a axin her own parrent to swar: jest the same as ef 
I was gwine into a Free Mason’s lodge: which she knows I don’t hold 
with no sich.” 

“ Pap, I’ve heard you often talking against the Free Masons. I never 
thought they were so mighty bad. What do they do that is so awful 
bad?” 

“You don’t, do you? No, I suppose you don’t ; in cose you don’t: 
takin arter them as you do: in cose you don’t. I sposen you'll be a 
jinin ’em yourself befo long. For they tells me they takes in wimming 
too ; and swars ‘dem ; and they rips and rears round jest like the men, 
and car’s on ginnilly. Oh no: in cose you don’t: takin arter ’em as 
you do.” 

“T don’t know what I might do after what I’ve done already. But 
how do I take after ’em?” 

“Tn havin o’ secrets that’s a sin to keep; and in trying to make 
people swar that they won’t tell ’em ; and not even to their own par- 
rents. That’s how you are takin arter ’em.” 

“Oh, yes, I see now,” she said, appearing to muse. “ Still, this is 
something that I couldn’t tell without your swearing not to mention to 
a blessed soul. It’s worth swearin for, Pap.” 

The old man was silent for a moment. 

“ Ar it anything concernin that mean runaway Yankee?” 

“Tf it is, will you swear?” 

“Ves, I wILL, and cuss too, if you want me. I’ve been a cussin to 
myself all day anyhow.” 

“You’ve cursed to other people besides yourself: but I only want 
you to swear.” 

She brought the family Bible. 

“La, Georgy! is you in yearnest, sure enough? Why, what do you 
mean? You aint no Jestice.” 

It made no difference ; she made him place his hand on the book 
and swear that he would never reveal what she was going to tel! him 
without her consent. Uncle Ben was very solemn while the oath was 
being administered. It required several minutes to impart the secret. 
When it was over the old man’s joy was boundless. He jumped up and 
ran into his own room, where he cut up more capers than any one 
could have believed that he could cut up; he ran back again, made 
Georgiana rise from the table, hugged her, and made her sit down 
again ; he rushed to the front door and huzzaed to the outer world ; 
he rushed back again and hugged Georgy as she sat. Then he took 
his seat again and looked upon her with ineffable admiration. Sud- 
denly he grew serious. 

“Oh, Georgy, now if I only had—” 

Before he could speak further she had taken something from her 
bosom, and handed it to him. He seized it with both hands, gazed 
at it, held it at arm’s length and gazed at it, opened and looked into 
it, shut it up again, held it for a moment to his ear, patted it gently, 
laid it on the table, then lifted up his voice and wept. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“T grant I am a woman.” 


Jutius Cassar. 


WHEN the news of Mr. Slack’s escapade reached Dukesborough, 
there was running to and fro. Business was suspended. Some asked 
if the like had ever been heard of; others asked everybody if they 
hadn’t told him so. J. Spouter was among the former, and Mr. Bill 
Williams among the latter. He got leave of absence from the store, 
in order to roam up and down all the forenoon for the purpose of 
proving that he had prophesied what had taken place, or its equivalent. 
He was delighted: my observation is that almost everybody is, by the 
verification of a prophecy which he has made, or which he thinks he 
has made. Miss Spouter tried to laugh, but she didn’t make much out 
of it. Mrs. Spouter didn’t laugh at all. How could she when she 
remembered the plates of butter that had been consumed, not only 
without thanks but without pay? She did all the talking in the domestic 
circle. Mr. Spouter seemed inclined to be taciturn. He merely 
remarked that he had never been so outed in his born days, and then 
shut up. But then Mr. Spouter never had much to say when Mrs. 
Spouter had the floor ; if, however, he had had the floor now, there 
was nothing for him to say. He had not sued his debtor, but for 
reasons other than the being a merciful creditor. He was not used to 
such things. Indeed, the very word suir was, and had long been, 
disagreeable to his ear; so much so that he had never gone into 
court of his own accord. It was one of his boasts, in comparing 
himself with some others, that he had never been plaintiff in an action, 
and never expected to be. He always discouraged people from going 
to law, maintaining that people never got much by going there: a 
remark that was true when confined in its application to those who 
had gone there carrying him with them. Yet, Mr. Spouter seldom 
lost a bill. It was always a wonder to me how rapidly persons in his 
condition could collect their bills. But this time Mr. Spouter, as he 
said, was “outed.” As he didn’t relish Mr. Bill Williams’ jokes ; and 
as Mrs. Spouter didn’t, and at last as Miss Spouter didn’t, Mr. B. 
W. had to suspend. 

Poor Mr. Pucket! his mind had been set upon a fee ; but as no one 
could be found who could run faster than Mr. Triplet, and as the 
fugitive had three days’ start, there was no pursuit. None but a brief- 
less lawyer can imagine how badly Mr. Pucket felt. 

“ And so she isn’t married after all!” said Miss Spouter to herself, 
when she was alone in her chamber that night. “Not married after 
all; no more than Iam. Yes, I suppose more than I am; because 
she shought she was married, and I KNEwI wasn’t. That makes some 
difference ; and then—and then—” But it was too wonderful for 


Miss Spouter: she couldn’t make it out. So she only said, “Oh, I 
wonder how she feels!” 

Now, there was but one way to get the desired information, and 
that was to see her and hear it from her own mouth. ‘To most persons 
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that way would seem to be barred, because the last time the two ladies 
met, Miss Spouter had refused to speak. But it did not seem so to 
her; she would herself remove all obstacles. SHE WOULD FORGIVE 
GeorGE! Yes, that she would. Wasn’t it noble to forgive? Didn’t 
the Bible teach us to forgive? Yes, she would forgive. What a glory 
overspread the heart of the injured when, in that tender moment, she 
found she could forgive. She wished now that she had gone to 
Georgiana to-day; she would go to-morrow. Malice should never 
have an abiding place in that heart. It might have it in other people’s 
hearts, but it should never have it in that one. Never, no never, 
while memory remains. She laid herself calmly and sweetly upon her 
bed, and was forcibly reminded, as she thought of herself and her 
conduct, of the beauty and the serenity of a summer’s evening. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“‘In that same place thou hast appointed me, 


‘To-morrow truly will I meet with thee.’’ 4 
MipsuMMER-NIGHT’s DREAM. 


Mr. Pea writhed and chafed under his oath. He begged his Georgy 
to let him tell somebody. He swore another oath—that he should 
die if he didn’t. He did tell it there in the house several times to 
imaginary auditors, after looking out of the doors and windows to see 
if no real ones were near. Even when he was out of doors, he went 
all about whispering excitedly to himself, occasionally laughing most 
tumultuously. Georgiana became uneasy. 

“Pap, are you going to run distracted again?” 

“Georgy, ef I don’t believe I am, I’ll— you may kill me 

Georgiana had to yield. She wished to see Mr. Spouter upon a 
little matter of business connected with Mr. Slack, and she concluded 
to consent for him to be sent for and her father to inform him of what 
she saw he must inevitably tell somebody. The old man was extremely 
thankful, but he wanted to make a request. 

“ Georgy, you must let me send for Triplet. I’ve got a good joke on 
Triplet: a powerful joke on him. And he’s a officer, Georgy, too,” he 
added, seriously. “Things like them, when they ar told, ought to be 
told befo a officer, Georgy. ‘Triplet is a officer. This case, an a leetle 
more, an it would a got into cote ; an as Triplet ar a officer, he ought to 
be here, in cose.” 

Georgiana consented on hearing this last argument. But she ex- 
pressly enjoined upon her father, that at any period of his disclosures, 
when she called upon him to stop, he would have to doit. He promised 
to obey ; and the servant was sent into Dukesborough with the request 
that Messrs. Spouter and Triplet should come out the next morning on 
particular business. Georgiana knew fully what she, who was her 
friend, but now, alas! abandoned, was thinking about, and therefore she 
was included in the summons. 

Early the next morning the party arrived. Miss Spouter alighted in 
great agitation, rushed through the front room into Georgiana’s, who 
was there waiting for what she knew was to happen, looked all around 
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as if she was expecting to find somebody besides Georgiana, fell upon 
her in the old way, pronounced her pardon, and then demanded to be 
told all about it. Oh, my! Dreadful! Did ever! Vain and foolish 
man! How did Georgiana feel? 

Georgiana led her into her father’s room, which also served for the 
parlor. She was surprised and annoyed to find Mr. Pucket there with 
the other gentlemen. Mr. Pucket had, somehow, gotten the wind of 
it, and said to himself that he didn’t know what might happen. He 
had been told by an old lawyer that the only way for a young man to 
succeed at the bar was to push himself forward. So he determined 
to go, and he went. Uncle Ben was glad of it. He was going, for 
the first time in his life, to make a speech ; and he wished as large an 
audience as possible. No, no; in cose there wern’t no intrusion, and 
ho nothin of the sort, nor nothin else. 

Georgiana sat very near her father. 

Then Uncle Ben opened his mouth, and began :— 

“You see, gentul-men, it was all my fault, from the fust. After 
Georgy seed him she didn’t think much of him. She said she didn’t 
keer about marryin nohow, and ef she did, she wanted it to be to a 
Southering man. But I and him too, we overpersuaded her. He 
seemed to think so much of me and her too ; and he had a store, and 
‘peared like a man well todo. And I did want to see my only daughter 
settle herself. The feelin is nat’ral, as you know yourself, Mr. Spouter ; 
all parrents that has daughters, has ’em: aint it so, Mr. Spouter?” - 

Mr. Spouter answered rather by his manner than in words. Miss 
Spouter became confused, and didn’t look at Mr. Pucket when he 
coughed. Mr. Triplet had seen something of life in his time: still he 
took a chew of tobacco. : 

“Go on, Pap,” said Georgiana. 

“Yes. Well, you see, gentulmen, sich it war—anyhow they got 
married. Georgy said when she gin her consent she gin it to keep me 
from runnin distracted, as it did ’pear like I war. Howbeever, I ar 
clean out o’ that now. Circumances is altered powerful. Well, as I 
said, anyhow they got married —that is, they didn’t git married ; 
because he were already married, and thay warn’t no law for it, as you 
know yourself, Mr. Pucket, thay warn’t. But—ah—leastways they 
went throo the —ah—the motions, and the — ah — gittin out lisens, 
and the—ah—stannin up in the floor and jinin o’ hands; and he 
come here to live. Well, now, don’t you b’leeve that Georgy, she 
spishuned him from the very fust day: for no sooner were he married 
hardly, than he begun to sarch behind every nuke and corner about 
here, and before night, bless your soul, he knowed more about whar 
things was in this house than I did. Leastways, Georgy says so, 
and it’s obleeged to be so; for there’s things, many of ’em in this 
house, that I don’t know whar they are.” And Mr. Pea looked around 
and above, taking as big a view as if he were surveying the whole 
universe. 

“Well, Georgy, she and he tuk a walk that fust evenin. Instid of 
talkin along like tother folks that’s jest got married, he went right 
straight to talkin about settlin hisself, and put at her to begin right 
away to git all she could out’n me; which Georgy she didn’t like no 
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sich, and nobody wouldn’t a liked it that thought anything of herself. 
You wouldn’t, Angeline Spouter, you know you wouldn’t, the very fust 
day you was married.” 

“Go on, Pap, please.” 

“Yes. Well, Georgy spishuned him again at supper, from the way he 
looked at the spoons on the table; which ef they had a been the 
ginuine silver, they wouldn’t a been in this house now, to my opinion ; 
probly ; leastways, ef—” Uncle Ben smiled, and concluded to post- 
pone the balance of this sentence. 

“Well, you see, Georgy Ann, arter supper, she got sick, she did, and 
she hilt on to her head powerful. In cose, bed-time, hit had to come 
arter a while. When hit did come, she were wusser, and she give that 
feller a candle to go long to bed. When Georgy goes to bed, she 
goes on throo into the little jinin back room and she locked the door 
arter her. I never knowed one word o’ this untel arter he went off. 
Well, arter he went to sleep, Georgy she heerd a mighty groanin. So 
she ups, she does, an onlocks the door, and creeps in mighty sly. It 
seem like he were dreamin and talkin in his sleep powerful. He called 
names, sich as Jemimy, Susan Jane, Betsy Ann, and — what was all 
them names, Georgy?” 

“Tt makes no difference, Pap ; go on.” 

“And a heap more of ’em. Georgy can tell you, cose she heard 
‘em over and ofting. Well, he seemed to be powerful shamed of all 
of ’em, and he swore he wern’t married, and them that said so was a 
liar, and all sich. Well, sich carrin on made Georgy b’leeve that he 
was a married man befo, and had two or three wives already, or probable 
four or five. And so Georgy seed rightaway that she wasn’t no wife o’ 
his’n, and didn’t have no intrust in no sich a d-evil. And she war 
right, Triplet. Triplet, warn’t she right?” ; 

“Tn cose,” answered Mr. Triplet. 

“Do go on, Pap.” 

“Well, yes. Yit still she didn’t let on. She kept up tolerble well 
in the day-time, but when night come agin, Georgy she gits sick agin and 
goes into the jinin little room agin. I never seed sich carrin on befo.” 

Uncle Ben had to stop and laugh a while. Georgy begged him to 

oO On. 

“Well, she kep on hearin him a goin on, and you think she would 
tell me the fust thing o’ all this? Ef she had a told me — howbeever, 
that aint neither here nor thar. Well, it seem he talked in his sleep 
about other people besides wimming, about men and about money, and 
declared on his soul that he never stole it, which goes to show Georgy 
that he war a rogue, as well as a rascal about wimming. Yit in this 
time he begin to hint even around me about property, and even insini- 
vated that he would like to have the whole plantation and all that’s on 
it!” Mr. Pea showed plainly by his manner, after making this last 
remark, that no man had ever had an ambition more boundless than 
the late Mr. Slack. “ But I mighty soon give him to understand that 
he war barkin up the wrong tree ef he thought I was gwine to give 
up ¢his plantation and my property before my head got cold. Them’s 
always fools that does it. Howbeever, he talked so much about settlin 
hisself, and so easy and good about Georgy, and how that all he keered 
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about property was for her, and I knowed that was all 7 keered about it 
for, that I told him I’d pay for a nigger ’oman for ’em. Well, you see, 
I no sooner says that than he ups with a lie about havin to go to Augusty. 
But shore enuff, arter he had been here two days, he Aad to go too 
Augusty, or somewhar else. Becase he got a letter which skeered him 
powerful, and he said he war goin right off. I didn’t spishun nothin 
agin the man, and I lets him have the money to buy the nigger ’oman. I 
had no more spishun of him, Jeems Triplet, than I have of you, only 
knowin that he was monstrous fond of money, which is all right enough 
ef a man comes by it honest. Well, Georgy she was tuk back tremen- 
duous by his gittin the money so all ona sudding. Yit she didn’t let on, 
but makes out like she’s mighty sorry he war goin so soon, but mighty 
glad he’s goin to fetch her a nigger oman when he come back. She has 
him got a mighty good snack of vittles, and what ain’t common for 
dinner, she puts on the table a plate of nice fresh butter and a plenty 
of biscuit, Triplet.” Mr. Pea now looked as sly and as good-humored 
as it was possible for him to be. “Triplet, I’ve got a good joke on 
ou.” 

. Mr. Triplet seemed to guess what it was, and smiled subduedly. 

“You know what you said about my never seein certing people and 
certing things — certing property no more?” 

Mr. Triplet acknowledged that he did. 

“Well, Triplet, part of it was so and part of it were not so; all which 
both is jest as I wants it to be. Triplet, that butter and them biscuit 
is what saved me. He never expected to eat no more tell he got to 
Augusty, and I tell you he hung to that butter and them biscuit. While 
he was at ’em, and Georgy she made ’em late a comin ina purpose, 
she takes some old keys which she had picked up, and finds one that 
‘could onlock his peleese whar she seed him put the money, and whar 
she knowed he kep all he had.” 

Uncle Ben intended to laugh mercilessly at Triplet, but he was 
stopped by the sight of Mr. Pucket, who did look as if he was trying 
to swallow something that was too big for his throat. 

“ Ar anything the matter with you, Mr. Pucket? Is you got a cold? 
Ar your thoat so’?” asked the old gentleman, with undisguised interest. 

Triplet snickered as Mr. Pucket denied being sick. 

Uncle Ben proceeded : 

“So she jest opened it sly as a mice and tuk out my money —” 

“ And what else?” eagerly asked Mr. Pucket. 

“My watch, that the villion beg me to let him take with him to have 
it worked on, which I didn’t like no—” 

“What else?” asked Mr. Pucket again. 

“That’s the last pint I’m a comin too, and that’s why Georgy sent 
arter Mr. Spouter. She knowed that he owed Mr. Spouter thirty 
dollars, and she made up her mind to pay the debt as now she seed 
his money, and she tuk out thirty dollars o’ his money, which here it 
ar for you, Mr. Spouter.” 

“T garnishee the thirty dollars!” interposed Mr. Pucket, holding out 
his hands. 

“You are too late,” answered Mr. Spouter, taking the money, putting 
it into his pocket, and looking as if he had gotten in again after being 
outed by Mr. Slack. 
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“(Can’t I garnishee, Triplet?” 

“ Garnishee for what ?” 

“For my fee?” 

“Fee for what?” 

“ Why, for my services in — ah — coming out here on two occasions.” 

“Well, you can’t garnishee.” 

Mr. Triplet looked as if he was ashamed of Mr. Pucket. Uncle 
Ben hoped there was goin to be no bad feelins, and no difficulties. 

“Certainly not,” answered Mr. Triplet. “Mr. Pucket ar a young 
lawyer, and forgot at the minnit that it war other people that owed him 
for his services instid of Mr. Slack. Besides, furthermo, Mr. Pucket 
ought to know that you can’t garnishee jest dry so, without fust gittin 
out some sort o’ paper from the cote. That would take so much time 
that Spouter here mout spend his thirty dollars befo he got it, that 
is ef Spouter wanted too.” Mr. Triplet looked interrogatively at the 
other gentleman. 

“Yes, ef I wanted too,” answered Mr. S., oracularly. 

“ But,” persisted Mr. Pucket, “there was other moneys.” 

“Whar?” asked Mr. Triplet. 

“In Mr. Slack’s trunk.” 

“No thay wan’t,” answered Mr. Pea, who thought he ought to keep 
Mr. Pucket to the true word. “They was in his peleese.” 

“Well, in his peleese. That makes no difference,” and Mr. Pucket 
looked as if he thought he had them on that point. 

“Pucket,” said Triplet, “it won’t make no difference. You are 
right. It don’t make nary bit o’ difference with nobody, ner with your 
fee neither. That fee ar a lost ball. Thay aint no money here to pay 
it with, an ef there was, it would be Mr. Slack’s lawyer and not you 
that would git it. Well, gin it up, and another time try to have better 
luck.” 

Mr. Pucket was a young lawyer, and was, in part, owned by Mr. 
Triplet. So he subsided. Uncle Ben looked troubled, until the 
sheriff assured him that there could be no difficulties. “Go on, Uncle 
Ben. You got your gun, of course?” 

“Triplet, you rascal! You may laugh; but I don’t want the gun. 
He may keep it, and do what he pleases with it, even to blowin out his 
own thievious brains with it for what I keer. He’s welcome to the gun. 
You, Triplet !” 

“Don’t mind me, Uncle Ben. Go on.” 

“Well, thar’s lots more to tell, ef Georgy would only let me; and 
some things as would make you laugh powerful, Triplet, ef you was to 
hear ’em. But she’s made me swar, actilly swar, that I won’t tell with- 
out her leave. Maybe she’ll tell your ole oman some o’ these days. 
Well, I felt mighty glad when I got my money back, and, ef anything, 
a leetle gladder when I got back my watch agin. Triplet, when I 
seed her” (and the old man drew out a watch as big and as round as 
a turnip), “when I seed her agin, ef I didn’t cry you may kill me. I’ve 
had her thirty year, and norfe o’ your new-fangled ones can beat her 
runnin when you clean her out and keep her sot right with the sun. 
Ah, well,” he continued, putting it back and shaking his foot in mild 
satisfaction, “the thing is over, and the best of it all ar that—” 
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“Hush, Pap,” said Georgiana, raising her finger. 

The old man smiled, and hushed. 

After hearing parts of the story over several times, the party rose to 
go. Mr. Triplet rising, said that in cose it war not any of his bisiness, 
but he would like to ax Miss Georgy one question, ef he wouldn’t be 
considered as meddlin with what didn’t belong to him ; and that was, 
why she didn’t tell on the villion as soon as she found him out? 
Georgiana answered : 

“Well, Mr. Triplet, I many times thought I would ; but you see I 
didn’t know for certain that he had done all the things that I was afraid 
he had. Besides, Mr. Triplet, even if he wasn’t my husband, I one 
time thought he was, and before God and man I had promised to be 
faithful to him. And then he had stayed in this house: and eat at our 
table : and—and called Pap father, and—and—and— Well, Mr. 
Triplet, somehow it didn’t look right for me to be the first one to turn 
against him ; and —and when I did think of telling on him, something 
would rise up and tell me that I ought not.” 

“Wimming aint like men nohow, Uncle Ben,’ 
his eye as he bade him good-bye. 

“No they aint, Triplet,” and he laid his hand fondly on his daughter’s 
shoulder while the tears ran down his cheeks. 

The visitors now left, all except Miss Spouter. She wished to get 
behind the scenes and know more. How much more she learned I 
cannot say. They went to bed early when the day ended, and to sleep 
late. There was something which made them easily reunite. It was 
pity. Miss Spouter imagined that she pitied her friend because she 
had been deceived by a man, even more than herself had ever been, 
and because of the hurtful influence which that deception would 
probably exert upon any future expectations of marriage. Miss Pea, 
who, instead of having any regrets, felt relief in the thought that hence- 
forth her father would be satisfied to allow her to manage such matters 
for herself, and that she should be satisfied to have none to manage, 
really pitied her friend because she yet yearned for an impossible 
estate. When the time came for them to go to sleep (and Georgiana 
thought it long coming), she did not wait a moment. Miss Spouter 
lay awake some time further. She pondered long on what she had 
heard. It was strange. It was almost like a novel. How could 
George be still the same Georgiana Pea? She had been Mrs. Slack. 
Wasn’t she Mrs. Slack now? And how, oh! how exciting everything 
must have been. Her thoughts followed Mr. Slack a while ; but he 
was so far away that they came back and went looking after Mr. Bill 
Williams. He was not much; but he was something. He had never 
exhibited any regard for her yet, but it was possible that he would 
some day. He was at least ten years younger than herself. But her 
curls were the same as ever ; and besides, were not marriages made in 
heaven? or were they not a lottery, or something of the sort? Mr. 
Bill Williams, after all, might be the very one to whom the something 
in her alluded when it had so repeatedly told her that she was destined 
to make some man so happy; who knows? Then her mind turned 
again, and notwithstanding Mr. Slack’s great distance ahead, it started 
forth in the direction he had taken. She dwelt upon his strange conduct 
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and his running away, and although it was plain that he had done the 
like before, and when he had never seen her nor heard of her, yet she 
half persuaded herself that she was the cause, though the perfectly 
innocent cause of it all. “Yes, yes!” she was saying to herself, as 
sleep stole upon her at last, “he is gone ; but the image of Angeline 
Spouter is in his breast, and it will stay there forever!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








RAMBLES IN MEXICO. 





For THe New Ecrectic MAGAzIne. 





T is a pleasant city, Orizaba, situated in the midst of mountains and 
fountains, and at the foot of the second highest peak in Mexico. 
Bracing winds steal down from the icy regions above, and filing through 
the narrow gorges, grow into a stirring breeze, and most lovingly fan one’s 
cheek under the tropical sun ; and springs, leaping from the hills near 
by, dance merrily down each street, and go on at a lively pace to the 
turbulent, deep-bedded Rio Blanco. Westward, in the morning sun 
glitters the snow-clad mountain, and the tall peak looks threateningly 
down upon the city. 

It is a holiday. The busy voices of those buying and selling fall 
upon the ear, and from the river below come the hum of spindles and 
the merry click of the mill-hammer (English and Scotch capitalists 
have built factories and mills here). The broad-leaved banana over- 
shadows the house-tops, oranges hang yellow in every garden, the 
cactus blooms at every doorway, and scores of flowers of every color 
fill the air with perfume and the eye with delight. Is it strange that 
the heat drives the populace from the seashore to this mountain-girt 
city, and is it a marvel that the visitor goes back to the sickly sea-port 
with a ruddy glow of health on the cheek and a step elastic as the deer 
he has been hunting? 

When the November sun hides for a while behind the clouds, men 
shiver in their blankets and walk the streets muffled as a Laplander in 
the depth of winter. The finest houses are without chimneys, stoves, or 
hearths, so when an especially rough “ Norther” sweeps down from 
the Cordilleras and traverses the “erra caliente, or ascends to the higher 
latitudes in its circuit around the coast, and farther inland one can 
easily image a stiff October blast among the New York lakes. But 
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here the frosts never come, the hills never look bleak, forests are never 
dyed in brown, trees never put off the green, and the fields and anos 
only grow yellow and russet when the long dry summer’s sun beats 
down for months upon them. The eye grows weary with perpetual 
green ; we have no seasons of decay and renovation, no husbanding 
for winter or preparation for the coming summer, no carnivals of 
skating or sleigh-bells, no blazing hearths in winter and roaring blasts 
outside, no singing wheels over the frozen ground, no brave contests 
with storms and snow-drifts, no seasons when birds journey to a sunnier 
clime, when the blasted grass-blades and dead leaves are swept about 
by the winds, and flowers have found a grave beneath hills of snow. 
We, in truth, miss the meetings around the glowing hearth, and sigh 
for the reunions that draw people into kindlier communion. 

In Northern regions, mutual dependence and protection force the 
atoms of a community together : here the reverse is true. The distinc- 
tion in tastes and necessities is broad and unmistakable. Here there 
is an absence of the holier impulses ; where the brother dies and the 
sister drops no tear, where the husband dances at his wife’s funeral, 
where the mother sends her dead child — without a mourner, without 
herself — coffinless and unwept to the grave ; where self, and self alone 
is cared for; where no generous ripple ever stirs the dead-sea calm 
in the bosom of a universal heartléssness, and where presence or 
absence, distance or sorrow, lends no charm or awakens no corres- 
ponding impulse for brother, parent, or friend. 

Supernal greenness here stands in strange contrast with the stolid 
aridity that possesses and absorbs all classes — Indian, mixed breed, and 
Spaniard. There is no assimilation the one with the other. The types 
are incongruous —a picture of one the antipodes of the other. The 
crystal waters leap from the flowery mountain-side over cliffs and 
perpetual verdure, and roll on through blossoming meadows and 
valleys gorgeous with the pencillings and handiwork of God, and 
pour at last into the warm waters of the Gulf. But from the bosom of 
this vast society no generous springs of impulse gush forth ; in this 
field we find no green patches or babbling streams, but stretches of 
desert and bare bleak hills that never bloom in the May-day showers 
or blossom in the warm dews of the long summer mornings. Con- 
demned to a half-savage life, with all the concomitants of ignorance 
and vice fostered into insolence and open rapine by a weak and venal 
government, with revenge as the leading passion, and impressed with 
hideous examples of far-thoughted malice united with the cold stupidity 
of the native character — society has in a measure remained fossilised 
in the midst of great outside events and wonderful stir “among the 
atoms of matter.” Civilisation makes slow marches in the land of the 
Aztecs. The sun of progress, stayed by some unknown Joshua, has 
paused in mid-heaven for four centuries. The rude plow of the Tlascalan 
Indian that barely penetrates the spongy soil, still moves behind the 
ill-yoked oxen, and the sower still bears the iron-pointed staff and 
covers with his sandalled foot the seed that drops from his fingers. 
Outside of the few badly-kept national roads, there are none beside the 
byways or mule-paths which bisect the everlasting chapparal and 
brushwood of forest and woodland, and a network, by no means 
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elaborate, of donkey-roads and wretched bridle-paths — traversing the 
country from mountain to sea, connecting thatched huts and decaying 
villages, where herd in filth and “demi-donkey” civilisation the 
chocolate-skinned descendants of the old race of sun-worshippers. 
What fellowship can there be between men and these types of bar- 
barism? Since the conquest, and still less since the independence, we 
can see nothing in the history, habits, or character of this people to 
respect or pity. There is little to record during the long series of 
years that have elapsed since Mexico sank into an insignificant province 
of Spain; nothing to bridge over the interval between the glorious 
reminiscences of her days of greatness and the feeble struggles of her 
incipient revival. The contrast of the past with the present adds no 
lustre to the progressive principle of the Aztecs. The traveller who 
looks down from the mountain upon the plain of Tlascala that so often 
swarmed with the myriads of assembled Mexicans, will see at the 
utmost a stray peasant or two, with perhaps a yoke of oxen, lazily 
scraping rather than ploughing the soil, which notwithstanding his 
indolence will yield him an abundant increase. Not even a solitary 
inn meets his eye or affords shelter while he visits the site and scanty 
relics of what was once the second centre of the Aztec world. 
Examples of contrast may be multiplied, and this one pervading im- 
pression will ever be present to the tourist and antiquary. 

And so Mexico remains, after fifty years of experiment with inde- 
pendence and self-government. How far is this state of things the 
fault of the people or of the government, or how far is it the inevitable 
result of pre-existing conditions, the long-continued influence of mis- 
government, and oppression under a foreign and detested rule, from 
the conquest to the revolt of Hidalgo? Spanish dominion began in 
a spirit of conquest and it continued in a spirit of exclusion. National 
animosity thus perpetuated, sustained the war-spirit ; and war raged 
with a fierceness that time did nothing to mitigate. Native chieftains, 
when not in conflict with each other, united against the common foe ; 
and the end of each new struggle was increased oppression to the 
people. Defeated rebellion brought confiscation ; yet was insurrec- 
tion the harvest of adventurers, and these patriots for fortune gathered 
like wolves to the battle. Adventurers gloried in the strife and 
profited by it; they enjoyed the soil of the wretches whom they 
slaughtered, and the work seemed as great a pleasure as the recom- 
pense. The age of the Viceroys was, for Mexico, a black and a 
starless night. Resistance was met by methods the most inhuman. 
People were slaughtered but not subdued. The soil was not enriched, 
no arts were cultivated, no principles of wealth or culture were devel- 
oped ; life was unsafe, and property in reality was $carcely known 
among the former owners of the soil. 

To the eye Mexico is fair among the nations. Nature has given her 
a great largess of bounty. The airs of heaven blow upon her freshly, 
but they swell no sails save those which bear away her wealth and 
products to other shores. The seas “gird her about,” but they wash 
the shores of silent harbors and dash unfreighted waves upon a “ virgin 
sand.” This is not a necessity; but it is the inevitable result of 
ignorance and misrule. If a soil the most fertile has borne but a 
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starving peasantry, if rivers have flowed unburdened to the sea, if 
mines of wealth have slumbered untouched in the bowels of the earth, 
a patriot (if any there be) need not despair. The broad bay that mirrors 
but the great hills and the stars may yet reflect the sails of many a 
ship, and the hills on which the bandit’s fire blazes may yet yield up 
their riches to the light. From a long and dreary night of Spanish 
bondage they escaped with slightly sharpened intellect but misguided 
enthusiasm. There was ignorance that bad legislation had long com- 
pelled ; rapacity inflaming anarchy ; ambition in the person of bandit 
chiefs fighting for precedence ; a complication of difficulties that flung 
the untamed nation, the spirit of liberty and democracy, in the 
raggedest kind of swaddling-clothes back to the night of anarchy and 
chaos. It was the old story of a people enervated and degraded by a 
foreign yoke rushing thoughtlessly into self-government. It was 
ignorance and despair trusting in men of unbridled ambition. In such 
a case a prophet was not needed to predict the result. The doom of 
a nation is fixed when the sword of a petty chief elevates him to power, 
and the people slavishly submit ; when the wise men are corrupt, and 
the masses ignorant and submissive as slaves. Let us descend to 
actual facts. Mexico has been republicanised these fifty years, and 
during that period has had seventy-three rulers — has been revolution- 
ised as many times, and the government overturned as often. Fifty 
years of experience in self-government, and to-day, 1870, we find no 
less than eight States out of more than twenty in open rebellion, and 
the national authority in several completely ignored. 

Banishing disheartening reflections like these, I stepped down into 
the street, while crowds of curiously-dressed people filled the sidewalk 
far up the town. High mass is being said in the churches, and the 
traders and market-people throng the chapels and cathedral. It is 
Sunday, and a gala-day. And yet from a suburban chapel the solemn 
toll of the bell indicates a funeral procession. Curious to know more 
of this side of Mexican life in the highest circles, I follow the quiet 
company outside the city. I saw the dead maiden, dressed in spotless 
white, laid in the mortuary beside another older than she. The spot 
is a lovely one—with the willows bending over the low house, 
wild vines clambering over the roof, flowers and shrubbery on every 
side, and within the pale of the beautiful cascade that sparkles in its 
noisy leap and plays with the sunbeams in its journey to the pebbled 
bed below. There were no tears at the grave ; one mourner only, and 
his face white and cold as marble. As he turned away he laid a wreath 
of white flowers beside the dead, and hurried from the spot. Inquiry 
into the history of this scene developed no chapters of life-mystery, 
who were the mourners and the dead, nor laid open this unwritten 
book in the life of the living and of her in shadow — nothing to 
appease the curious. It was left for the night-winds to unfold the tale ; 
for after the sun dropped behind the mountains and the evening breeze 
set in from the hills, some one heard a splash in the deep waters of 
Rio Blanco, and on the morrow the solitary mourner of the previous 
day was borne by the inn-door out to the dead city, where he lies on the 
very spot his flower-offering was flung. (Sometimes as many as four 
bodies people one grave, and the last one is within a few inches of the 
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surface.) How many histories of life-struggles and death-shadows 
pass unnoticed and unknown! How many go out in the morning of 
life, and yet in the midst of storm and tragedy! Some go to-day, some 
to-morrow, and drift out into silence, making no sign. What struggle 
precedes the passage of him who falls by his own hand the living 
know naught of, and the world is too eager to condemn with harshness 
and levity. It is not ours to judge those who thus sever life’s slender 
thread. They go before a higher tribunal, and eternity alone will 
reveal their purposes and motives. Strange as it may seem, suicide is 
a rare occurrence in Mexico. Within the past two years only /wo 
cases have come under the observation of the public ; and these, from 
their very infrequency, produced more astonishment and comment 
than all the revolts and executions of a twelvemonth put together. 

Night was upon me when my rambles for the day were over. I 
spent, then, an hour over my coffee and cigar, listening to the quaint 
stories of my loquacious host. “The bull-fight,” he said, “was a 
failure, because neither man nor beast was killed.” He spoke contemp- 
tuously of the degeneracy of this pastime as indicative of the falling-off 
of the spirit that animated their brave old ancestors. The watchman 
was rounding the sentence, “ten o’clock,” with seeming pleasure when 
the old Castilian finished ; and the “rosy fingers ” of the morning had 
streaked the eastern sky when I was in the saddle and off on a journey 
to the old ruins of San Miguel, five leagues distant. 

We took a mule-path which led us through the wildest regions, and 
where no human inhabitant had dwelt for years. Once these wilds 
were swarming with people, the valleys and plains being the sites of 
rich and extensive ranches and haciendas. But the abolition of slavery 
(negro slavery) left the plantations without laborers. The broad fields 
became a wilderness again ; and the Spanish master gathered up all 
that he could convert into money, abandoned his palatial home, and 
went to Spain or settled in the larger cities of the republic. These 
abandoned haciendas, which in richness and extent outstrip fable, were 
lost in the myriad vines and trees that flourish in the very parlors and 
libraries. There can scarcely be a conception of the money and labor 
expended upon their private residences and other buildings by the 
owners of these lands; and any one can see that slave-labor alone 
could perform the work which on every side meets the traveller’s eye. 
Old churches stand in the forests hid from the passer-by, moss-grown 
and tree-grown, with the ancient bell hanging still and silent for half 
a century past, roofless, with pillars perfect and uncorroded by weather. 
The statuary inside and outside evidences the magnificence of primeval 
prodigality and religious enthusiasm. So when we drew rein at San 
Miguel —a deserted hacienda, once the home of a Spanish planter — 
we beheld, as others before us, a type of hundreds of similar ruins all 
over this country. On this hacienda are bridges that astonish every 
one ; paved roads miles in length, solid as when the slave built them ; 
a chapel, judging from the walls, arches, and pillars, equal in cost, 
architecture, and size to the finest churches in our large cities. And 
this was only a plantation church, used by master, Indian, and slave. 
The corral and sugar-houses are on the same grand scale ; and the 
masonry, arches, walls, and the great wall outside, moated, port-holed, 
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and embellished, baffle description and put to blush classic story or 
Oriental fable. A few natives still reside upon this land, but the old 
glory has departed. We can have sad reflections only among these 
pictures of decay. What Mexico once was, and what she ought to be 
now, needs no stretch of rhetoric to portray. The gray, lonely walls, 
speechless and dumb, are eloquent in their silence. The teeming 
multitudes that peopled these broad levels, the highways crowded with 
vehicles of transport and products of a nation’s industry, were in 
strange contrast with the wilderness and impenetrable shades, worn- 
out and ruined roads, and pictures of decay and semi-civilisation 
dotting the land : the princely abodes now the trysting-places of bandits, 
and dens for tiger, and wolf, and lizard. Civil wars did the work, 
laid waste the land, dismantled the buildings, and with fire and sword 
swept away what was left of old laws, prosperity, and customs. Over 
all the accessible parts we “tracked our way.” Axe in hand we 
hewed a path into the old palace, where troops of owls disputed our 
entrance ; up the ancient stone stairway, now green with the mould of 
fifty summers, then out upon the iron balconies, where sat in olden 
times the lord of this immense hacienda; and descending, passed 
under noble arches and through apartments where the master gave 
audience to his neighbors and banquetted in the golden age of the 
realm. The damp dust lay thick upon the tiled floor,;and upon the 
walls grew trees large enough for ship-masts or mill-shafts. 

At last we bade adieu to the old-time handiwork, and rode reluctantly 
away. Halting a mile from the ruins at a thatched bamboo hut, 
where our horses were regaled with barley and ourselves with corn- 
bread and bananas, a native informed us that we had not yet passed 
the boundary of San Miguel, and would not for four miles on, and 
that he was the descendant of one of the serfs who served the master 
of this once princely hacienda. Night was approaching as we passed 
the garrita and drew up before the San Pedro. The host was away, 
so I dined without the garnish of tale or story. Then I drew my chair 
to the window, afterwards to the front balcony for a better sight of the 
hills and city. Stars bespangled the heavens and the moon shone 
brightly. The peak looked gorgeous in the moonlight, and the snow 
on its top shone like an ice-field in the noonday sun. It was late 
when my last cigar was gone ; still I lingered, for the sound of music 
on the night-breeze swept past, and /Aat had a rapture for me. The 
dark eyes of some sefiorita down town had won this midnight serenade, 
and the obliging winds setting slowly up the street bore the exquisite 
sounds to my ear. Never in any land have I heard such music. 
I waited for another, and another piece, and when the last note 
died away on the drifting zephyr I was convinced, as others have 
been, that harp, violin, and flute never discoursed in any country 
sweeter music than in this land of all other discords. The custom of 
thus complimenting a lady, once so general, is rapidly passing away in 
the whirl of events. Like many other Spanish customs of primitive 
times, this one too drops into the lumber-room of forgetfulness. 
All this while a light burned in the window opposite. Some one 
surely in that house was reckoning his account, for all night busy feet 
went in and out: first a physician, last a priest, went and came, and 
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then I knew some soul was seeking entrance into the realm of the 
dead. An hour later a lady in dark apparel appeared at the door 
with anxious face, then a little child (not a Mexican) in its first 
experience, may be, of a great sorrow. “Is papa coming back no 
more?” the little voice said. No answer from the lady, but from a 
parrot’s cage above the door, as if in answer to the child’s inquiry, a 
voice, harsh and metallic, repeated, “ No more!” and the frail mourner, 
looking up affrighted, as if the stars had answered, dropped upon the 
stone threshold in mute resignation. Perhaps a motherless child had 
lost its father, and was orphaned at midnight and left friendless in the 
world. However that may be I know not, for a quick step came 
toward the door, a hurried and impatient “let us go” to the child was 
jerked out, and in a few minutes they were lost in the shadows of the 
building beyond. It was as I surmised ; but when the coffin went out 
the next day there was no little mourner, and I wondered how it was 
that the little one was denied the sight of its father this once before 
the night of the grave. 

Orizaba is an Indian town, founded over 300 years ago by a seceding 
tribe of Aztecs or Toltecs. It is 4000 feet above sea-level, and has 
been selected by the English Company for the main depdét and machine- 
shops of the Imperial Railway now in process of construction. By 
nature the town as a military point is almost impregnable, and for that 
reason escaped the ravages of civil war; but in 1862 a force of only 
75 French stormed the principal fortress at midnight, and in half an 
hour the place, with 3000 Mexican troops, surrendered. It was here 
that in the waning life of the Empire Maximilian counseled with his 
adherents, and was persuaded against his own better judgment to 
remain in the country. Off to the north-west is the volcanic mountain 
known as the second highest in Mexico, and, according to Humboldt, 
the handsomest in the world. The mountain is not now, however, an 
active volcano. It was a bright January morning that a company num- 
bering twenty or more— American, English, Spanish, and Mexican — 
on horseback, turned their heads mountainward to scale the snowy 
peak. Scores of explorers have “interviewed” the top of Popocatepetl, 
but no one Orizaba. There were generals, colonels, and captains, 
Yankee and Confederate; English engineers, railway contractors, 
artists, and unprofessionals of other nationalities. In the rear fol- 
lowed pack-mules, loaded with instruments, cognac, and provisions. 
Two nights at least we were to sleep in the mountains, where amid 
the dreary waste naught save rocks and scoria, ice-cliffs and torrents, 
meet the eye. All day long we wound around the ridges upward 
toward the snow-limit ; grass and trees gradually gave way to stunted 
shrubs, bleak patches of lava, black dust, and masses of porphyry and 
limestone. ‘The pine was seen no longer ; firs and fern and flowers 
were lost sight of as step by step we climbed the uncertain path. 
Shale disappears, and pyramids of dark gray sandstone and bits of 
gneiss, and piles of boulders, hard and brown, rise from the surface 
and stretch upward in ragged ledges, threatening and naked, to the 
ice regions, where patches of snow cap their crests to the summit. 

At sunset we reached the stone chapel and tower, thirteen thousand 
feet above the Gulf. One after the other our company filed into the 
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gateway for the night. On the swell of a small plain rise the antique 
walls that seem in the twilight a ghastly spectre of the past. The little 
bell is swung in the tower; roof fallen in and in dust, perhaps cen- 
turies ago ; sides blackened by storm and worn by sleet for ages — one 
can well conceive how native superstition nursed wild traditions of this 
untenanted sanctuary in the dreary mountain fastnesses. Of its origin 
there are only vague conjectures ; of its age generations long since 
dumb knew naught of. ‘But a shepherd, Indian, or mixed breed, would 
not cross its threshold at night-time, nor seek shelter from a storm 
within its forbidding walls if a crown were offered him. ‘That night 
a heavy frost lay upon the bare hard earth, and the morning light 
revealed the little stream iced over as it almost slept on the narrow 
level above the abysses. The keen air drifted down from the snow 
region, and man and horse shivered in the blast. The enthusiasm of 
the party had flagged alarmingly. A vote then would have disclosed 
two-thirds of the party in favor of retreating. From this point there 
was no horse-path ; here also ended all signs of human travel ; and 
upward for 5000 feet in interminable layers of rock and cinders ; and 
above these, on the pyramidal ridges from the ruined tower upward, 
gleamed in the sun, until one’s head became dizzy at the sight, close- 
packed snow and pillars and pinnacles of solid ice. Horses were 
picketed within the walled yard of the ruined building; artists 
shouldered their apparatus, engineers their instruments, and with a 
full supply of brandy in each man’s pocket the guides were directed 
to commence the ascent. Then followed promiscuously the party, 
one after the other, singing and jesting as we went. Noisy demonstra- 
tion was of short duration, for the breath cane hard, and limbs and 
senses were all required for the hazardous journey. As we advanced 
new difficulties arose: ledges were precipitous and,barely passable ; 
rocks of round sandstone came rolling and sliding downward by us ; 
drifts of snow and ice-bars from the topmost ridges glided swiftly 
from their places as the sun rose to mid-heaven, and huge, flat ice- 
blocks flew by us, at times like cannon balls. Now the party separated, 
some taking the high snow-ridges, others the gorges or gullies. There 
is a mean difference of height between the two of 500 feet. The 
gullies run up to the summit, with now and then a break parallel with 
the ridges; and the surface composed of débris, the collection of 
centuries, a spongy, black earth through which we sank to the knees, 
and where but little snow lay, formed a trough to carry down the drip- 
pings from the snow-cliffs. The leaping fountains winding through the 
gorges increased as they descended, and uniting sometimes below, 
swept in a noisy torrent down the mountain side. These noonday 
streams had worn beds fifty feet deeper than the general level of 
the gullies. The rock formation differed in no wise from that below. 
Gray limestone, sandstone, porphyry, specks of quartz, lay promis- 
cuously intermingled —some angled, some flat, some edged. Rents 
fearfully deep disclosed curiously-disposed strata of the upper and 
lower and intermediate sections of geologic formation. Great gaping 
mouths in the rocky sides send out sulphurous fumes. In one deep 
opening lay heaps of sulphur, and farther in the cavern stand pillars 
of purplish stone (result of drippings, perhaps) forty feet high. 
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The ascent was continued in an almost direct line toward the extreme 
right of the apex. Up to within 20,000 feet of the summit-level, the 
greater portion of the explorers were in motion at great distances from 
each other, some almost out of sight on the conical cliffs, some lost in 
the dark gullies. Some now began to “fall by the way ;” the air and 
rugged sides were too much for them. Some few continued the 
journey a thousand feet further, then lay down on the snow or black 
dust and slept. Some dropped every few minutes, for it seemed 
impossible to keep awake all the time. The loaded artists with one 
accord turned and retraced their steps to the spot where the unambi- 
tious and weak-lunged had succumbed to the “ oppressive atmosphere.” 
The feet of those on the ridges loosened rocks and ice-bars that 
went whirling upon the heads of the affrighted climbers below. The 
sun was by this time past mid-heaven, and beat down fiercely, blinding 
us. A thousand rills started from the exposed sides, ran down the 
tall ice-pillars, ran along the rocky inclines like veins of silver in the 
sun, and then leaped foaming into the mad stream below. Upward, 
no sign of tree, or grass-blade, or hardy flower ; all silence and snow, 
rifted rocks, weird piles of frozen earth ; and beneath our feet, mist 
and cloud and the abysses. C. jested no longer, but drank his brandy 
and shouted incoherent speech to Gen. S., who all day long led the van, 
and now was scaling a ridge five hundred feet above all others. Falling 
rocks became more frequent ; boulders undermined by the thaw came 
spinning after each other at fabulous rates of speed. Snow-banks 
would start of themselves from their places, and with a sharp, cutting 
sound drop over into the abyss and be seen no more. Shafts of ice 
thirty feet long, loosened by falling boulders, slipped from their 
moorings, fell upon the sandstone cliffs below, and broken to fragments, 
bounded outward between cloud and sun, sparkling like diamonds as 
- they fell. 

The wind was sharp and cold but not high. Sometimes it struck 
overhanging rocks and shrieked like the night-tempest on a desolate 
reef. Once, and once only, it chopped round and swept the mass of 
cloud away eastward, and laid open to the eye distant landmarks and 
cities. All the Mexican volcanoes were distinguishible, and with a 
good glass we looked out over the Chiquite range into the placid waters 
of the Gulf. In a few minutes the wind shifted, and mist and cloud 
swept back again and hung with a sort of affectionate embrace around 
the mountain sides. Sound at this height seemed very distinct. Amid 
the silence that reigned in this upper world, the sound of snapping 
ice-shafts and snow-slides and falling boulders, even the little singing 
cascade, fell painfully upon the ear. The crashing noise in a cavern 
when a stone strikes the floor or a volume of water plays upon the 
sounding rock, resembles in degree the sensation one experiences in 
the region of perpetual snow ; and when a fragment of limestone broke 
upon the lower ledge, the sound quivered with a vibratory motion for 
a time before it died away. The sense of isolation is acute ; existence 
lingers like a dream, the senses appear half benumbed, memory is in 
a mist, and thought is lost in a maze of uncertainty. The sensation 
of losing one’s breath was uncomfortably apparent, and indeed were 
it not for a feeling that there was a continuous struggle to retain vitality, 
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one might easily be induced to dream on in a kind of apathetic sleep 
on a sunny snow-ledge or cinder-gorge. 

We were now nearly 16,000 feet above sea-level. Distinctly, as if at 
our elbow, the sound of the guide’s feet struck upon our ears. The 
foremost one was 1000 feet ahead, and was hesitating as he reached a 
seemingly impassable barrier. Evidently the Indians did not count 
upon our advancing so far ; hence became mutinous and indicated a 
wish to return. But Gen. S. urged them forward —himself taking a 
narrow ledge —and pushed on toward the summit. Notwithstanding 
the pretentious knowledge of these natives, it is very much doubted 
whether any living being ever advanced farther than our party did. A 
South Carolinian, I believe, during the occupation of the country by 
Gen. Scott in 1847, made an unsuccessful attempt. The flagstaff he 
planted several thousand feet below the summit remains yet, but not 
a thread of the flag was left —all given to the wind and hail, the snow 
and gale. Two-thirds of the climbers were out of sight, away down 
the slope: three only besides the guides held their way. There were 
complaints too of bleeding at the nose and ears, but I saw none of it. 

Our footing became more uncertain, the ascent more abrupt, stones 
were constantly moving from above, and at times huge masses of 
earth and scoria, loosened by the feet of those ahead, came hissing 
and thundering from above, fairly flying past us, and great snow- 
drifts, broken by colliding rocks, avalanched down upon our heads a 
perfect storm of icicles, snow, and black dust. These showers of snow 
and cinders would often blind us, and once in a while nearly bury us 
in the now narrow gorge. One of the guides, smitten by a passing 
drift, rolled three hundred feet down the steep side, and was taken 
half dead from the débris. Col. C., a West-Pointer, was thoroughly 
exhausted, and made as muddy speeches as a toper inghis last struggles 
to maintain consciousness. In broken sentences, low and dreamy, 
he babbled of scenes on the Chickahominy, mustering squadrons, 
and cold weather. Down the mountain side all the while lay our 
English friends, completely demoralised, discussing a cold dinner on a 
lava bank, unconscious of the danger threatening their fellow-voyagers 
on the perilous journey on the treacherous cliffs. Miniature cataracts 
had now entirely disappeared ; the drippings from the sunny side of 
the gorges had ceased, for we had passed the line of thaw on that day. 
Snow was beaten down compact, and glistened like a frozen lake in the 
noon sun. But an abundance of loose rocks lay on the surface, 
poised for motion at the slightest touch. The guide started more than 
one as he picked his way some distance in front. We heard by foot- 
falls that the courageous S. was pushing on. He was within 500 feet 
of the summit-level, and turning into a shallow gully to avoid the 
falling stones, when a sliding, tumbling noise was heard. A heavy, 
dull click, then a fall, and in a few moments a heavy gray stone came 
whizzing by on its downward journey, and some one called out, “S. 
has fallen!” The rock struck him on the shoulder, breaking it, and 
hurled him a hundred feet down the steep-sided gully. The Indians 
reached him soon after, and we bore him slowly downward, abandoning 
for the time the enterprise. The sun was sinking below the western 
hills when we reached the tower. The mountain streams, swollen by 
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the melting snow, went foaming and roaring down their rocky beds. 
Our horses were picketed as we left them in the morning. Another 
night we passed within the roofless chapel ; and with all the quaint 
stories and superstitious jargon associated with it, slept soundly. Then 
down again on the morrow, with our wounded comrade, we picked our 
way lower still to the balmier air of the lowlands, and by the clear 
waters that danced merrily through maguey fields and orange shades. 

It was night when we drew rein at the gate of Major James. The 
sun went down in cloud and rain, and the winds rang shrieking along 
the cliffs above. It was not strange then that we did not notice 
the silence about the premises. The gate stood ajar, an unusual 
thing in this robber land. In Mexico one gate or door leads into the 
stable, corral, house, everything, and when that is shut the house is a 
fortress. All houses are built in the ancient Spanish style, and all are 
built with an eye to defence. There is no time, either in peace or war, 
that personal property or life is safe ; hence the solid, high walls and 
thick iron gates. A poor ranchero, having nothing, of course is content 
and safe in his thatched hut. 

The storm howled about the house, banging the heavy shutters and 
snapping plantain trees ; and in the wind’s track came torrents of rain, 
dashing at first like hailstones against the bouldered courtyard, and 
then settling into heavy swaths, as borne by new gusts, went rushing 
in great streams to the foaming river beyond the railway track. 
Drenched, tired, and hungry, we were not disposed to be over-cere- 
monious, so unsaddling our horses we hurried through the darkness 
unannounced into the dining-room. 

“Little Dick was dying,” that was the secret of silence in the house. 
This little six-year-old had attempted to clear a wide gully in the 
mountains ; the bank giving way, the pony and boy went down together, 
the one to his death, the other soon to cross the dark river. All day 
he and his white mustang led the staff of engineers, and the leap was 
made when the mists hung down close to the earth and the sun’s 
beams were lost in the thick sheet of cloud above the precipice. He 
knew every path in the mountains ; early and late he was in the saddle, 
and his laugh rang out happily at night as in the morning. The storm 
was raging still when the little fellow went out. The rain-drops beat 
against the windows and the air whistled with a shrill moan at the 
hom, * * * * 

The delirium was gone ; Dick was himself again. 

“T shall not go out to-morrow, papa. In my dreams I saw some one 
beckoning to me—I am sure it was mother.” The face was fearless 
and radiant then, and when the morning came a stray sunbeam kissed 
the cheek of the dead boy. 

In a narrow valley, under the shadow of a mountain spur, there we 
laid him ; there, where the pine would stand sentinel and the morning 
glory overshadow the grave. ‘The slanting rays of the setting sun fell 
gently upon the unpainted coffin ; as we lowered it the winds sighed in 
the pine leaves. That was the service—no more—for no one had 
the heart to read the book ceremonial. Then the night dews came, 
and the stars lit up the heavens ; the new moon swam in the sky, and 
the soft night winds stirred the orange and banana in the lawn below. 
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The noise of water dashing from many a beetling cliff into the lake 
and valleys was the only sound that lulled us to sleep; and at mid- 
night, when the air which drifted down the valley was reversed, the 
music and noise of a native fandango were wafted to our ears. Then, 
when the merry party were on the homeward way, some motive, I 
know not what, induced them to unlimber their instruments and sit 
down under the shadow of the house. Then came from the strings 
and flute a plaintive melody, accompanied by a voice the sweetest I 
ever heard, and upward floated as if lifted by the gentlest zephyr the 
song that the Spanish mother sings over the grave of her darling 
child. And the voice trembled with the vibrating strings, and then 
dropped low like the chant of mourners in the house of death. When 
again the music swelled out it was in a merry strain, the mother’s 
carol of subdued delight when her spotless child is ushered in at the 
gates of the New Jerusalem. I wondered then at the shadows that 
fall upon a household when a little child is taken away, at the sorrowing 
for those who will come no more. Better go away in the morning of 
life and sleep with the flowers, than grow old and gray, or at last drop 
down the tidal wave or angry flood in cloud and storm. For as we 
speed onward, and the eye dims and the hair whitens, as the seasons 
circle away, the weary traveller notes not the pleasures of life receding 
with regret so much as the distance lessening each day in the eternal 
journey. 

Next day, with the level and compass, we worked away on the 
mountain-side, and when night came, made our beds under the boughs 
of an aged oak. In grading the Imperial Railway over these moun- 
tains the most singular formation of rocks came to light. Deep down 
in the hills lay limestone, porphyry, sandstone, lava, a species of shale, 
all mingled in confused masses and without method or order. Con- 
tractors in excavating or making deep cuts in the hills could never 
calculate the amount of labor, or whether the pick would reveal solid 
limestone, packed boulders, or a conglomerate. All indicates volcanic 
action and the most stupendous internal convulsions. The immense 
barrancas that cannot be bridged or traversed are simply huge cracks 
in the earth, gaps that never closed after the mighty contortions of 
nature in olden times. Earthquake shocks are even now common as 
thunderstorms in the Middle States. I have seen churches in this 
region solid and firm as when completed by the workmen, immense 
piles of lime and stone unaffected by the shocks and storms of 300 
years ; but these cases are rare. Nearly every stone building is seamed 
and cracked, some split from top to bottom, and most of the grand 
churches are in ruins. 

The chilly piercing wind drifted from the ice-fields above us, and on 
the central table-plain, many feet beneath, the summer reigned. Here 
was early spring ; above was eternal winter. The vast cone of Black 
Mountain rose gloomy and dark before our eyes. As we hung over 
the abyss we could see where, thousands of feet below, the black tide 
of lava had rolled and raged against the rocky wall of the precipice. 
In many places rise high perpendicular crags on which no snows can 
rest, forming with their purplish hues a bold contrast with the white 
drifts around them. From many of these projections we could distinguish 
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little silvery threads of cascades leaping from ledge to ledge into the 
crystal lake six thousand feet below. Far down, like a silver sea, lies 
Lake Andreas. No ripple disturbs its surface, no fowl or boat sleeps 
upon its bosom ; but lonely and cheerless as the Dead Sea it appears, 
walled in by mountains, overhung with mists, and, save at noon, un- 
visited by sun. It was Little Dick who led my companions here ; his 
eye had, when miles away, detected the point for a fine lookout. He 
and his white mustang first climbed these heights and scaled the steep 
sides where volcanic sand and scoriaceous matter had hardened like 
glass. And from this spot he struck eastward where the mists and 
the treacherous bank precipitated him eighty feet below. 

Turning adrift our tired animals, and building a huge fire, for the air 
was chill, we soon had an encampment worthy any gypsy gang. But 
our survey was among the many rejected ones ; and the scream of the 
engine will never be answered by the echoing hills about this site. 
Here, too, I met an English botanist, sent out to Mexico for things 
rare and new. His most sanguine hopes had been realised. We 
afterward journeyed over the country together, over the most villainous 
roads, and were jolted in a most barbarous manner: no wonder his 
English temper sought relief in an occasional Shropshire oath. I am 
reminded of another with whom I toiled on the cold hills, Mr. Mac., 
born on the seaboard, a finished engineer, brave and generous to a 
fault. To Mexico he went to make his fortune. Here he met the 
changes incident to a wandering life ; now rich, now penniless ; now 
on the plains, the mountains, and then on the Gulf coast. ‘The damps 
and frosts of the Combres at last laid him up in his hut; and when 
medical skill triumphed so much that he dragged his weary body 
farther down toward the lowlands, it was only a brief surcease of 
suffering, only an episode in his hasty march to the grave. Even 
while “What shadows we are!” hung upon his lips, he would speak 
hopefully, and a fortnight thereafter only did the unexpected announce- 
ment come that Mac. was dead. Yet when his physician and friend 
told me that he died of “consumption and a broken heart,” it was not 
difficult to unfold the past and account for the mystery of his life. 

The gravel and scoriz scattered under our horses’ hoofs as we swept 
down the incline at a gallop and sped onward to the level table-land 
miles away. The little violet flower that blushed beneath the tall grass 
gave way to the stately columnar cactus, and as the valley widened 
into the opening plain, orchards and orange-groves dotted the land- 
scape. The rains, which are heavy and frequent, give to everything a 
freshness and verdure, and collecting in small streams wear for them- 
selves channels and seam the gentle slopes which give a pleasing 
diversity to the monotony of deal level southward. So we waited 
only to water our horses by the roadside and hurried on at a slashing 
rate toward the village. The shades of night were falling as our noisy 
party, all dusty and gray, rode up to the fosada. 

While the noise of unharnessing and herding goes on, the roll of 
the drum from the garrison reminds one that “laws are silent” here ; 
and if we follow with our eye the sound, a bleak hill 400 feet high will 
meet the gaze. The garrita gates are closed, the hum of voices on the 
plaza die away, and the unmusical cry from a score of guards of “ Son 
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las diez” (ten o’clock) warns the populace to be in their houses, and 
silence reigns once more. 
ENRIQUE PARMEIGHE. 
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MONOGRAMS. 


HAT is a monogram? Oh, it is your initials twisted together, 
so that nobody can read them, and then stamped on your 
note-paper. 

This is a fair description of a monogram according to the received 
notion in this nineteenth century. Most people would be greatly 
astonished to be told that these interlaced letters are not monograms 
at all. They may be polygrams — but monograms they are not. 

The word monogram, as every one knows, signifies a single letter or 
symbol (monos, single ; gramma, letter). Strictly speaking, then, a 
monogram is a combination of two or more letters combined so as to 
form a single symbol. The diphthongs CE and A:, for instance, are 
pure monograms, and so also is the ampersand (&). 

Diphthonged letters were probably first used in translating from 
Greek into Latin. In Greek writing, when vowels were written side 
by side, but sounded together, the vowels were kept separate ; but in 
Latin writing, some of them were joined together, as in the diphthongs 
just quoted. Indeed, the medieval monks employed numerous con- 
tractions, some monogrammatic, some not, principally for the purpose 
of saving labour and space. The most familiar example of these con- 
tractions is the ampersand, which is a pure monogram of the Latin word 
et (and), so contrived that it can be written by a single stroke of the 
pen. In the italic ampersand (&), still employed in typography, the 
letters E T can clearly be traced. Similar contractions are common 
in Oriental writing. In Hebrew epistolary correspondence, which 
commences with “By the help of God” (Beesrath Hashem), these 
words are represented by a pure monogram composed of the letters 
BH. 

The foregoing examples shew what is meant by a pure monogram. 
They are not given as illustrations of the early use of monograms, or 
of joined letters. These are of much higher antiquity. Mr. Berri, in 
his Monograms Historical and Practical, gives it as his opinion that such 
devices took their origin from Egyptian hieroglyphics. ‘Take, for 
example the triple fav or T, which among the Hebrews was the sign 
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of security. The origin of the faz is lost; but some writers assert 
that it was the form of the Egyptian Nilometer, used to ascertain the 
height of the waters of the Nile, upon which depended the sustenance 
and lives of the inhabitants of Egypt. But, remarks Mr. Berri, “ what- 
ever might have been its origin, whether it was derived from the 
Nilometer or the Egyptian Trinity, that simple mark has been handed 
down from age to age.” 

The Israelites bore this symbol on their banners, sometimes singly, 
sometimes triply. It is said to be referred to in Ezekiel ix. 6: “Slay 
utterly old and young, both maids, and little children, and women: 
but come not near any man upon whom is the mark.” This mark was 
also called the letter of life, and among the Greeks the token of 
absolution, because prisoners or culprits upon whom this mark was 
placed had their lives spared. ~ 

In modern times, the same sign or monogram, if it may be so called, 
is, according to some authorities, found in heraldry in the form of the 
St. Anthony’s cross, so called because that saint always bore this 
device on his habit. This form of the ¢az implies that “he who 
beareth it is a:‘stay or supporter of his prince, and an upholder of the 
Christian faith.” 

Astle, in Zhe Origin and Progress of Writing, informs us that mono- 
grams were anciently used in Syria, Egypt, and Greece, and he gives 
numerous examples of joined letters taken from early Greek manu- 
scripts, though none from Syriac or Egyptian. 

Joined letters are also found on early Greek coins. Prior to the 
Macedonian epoch, it seems to have been the custom to stamp on 
coins the first two or three letters of the name of the place of minting. 
These letters were all distinct and separate ; but the Greeks, not 
having the advantage of steel dies, the letters in the later impressions 
became more or less joined together, owing to the softness of the 
matrix. It is possible, and even probable, that this accident gave rise 
to the idea of saving lines by engraving the letters in a monogram- 
matic form. Be this as it may, it is well known that about the time 
of Alexander I. of Macedon (500 B.c.), the practice of stamping 
monograms on coins first came into vogue. 

From the Greeks, the practice of monogrammatic abbreviation 
descended to the Etruscans and Romans, and through them to all the 
nations of civilised Europe. Ducange, in his Glossarium, gives a 
plate with numerous examples of monograms used by emperors, popes, 
etc., from the time of Hadrian (beginning of the second century) down- 
wards. The sacred monogram or chrismon was extensively used by 
Constantine (fourth century). The principal banner of the army under 
that emperor, supported at the summit of the pike a crown of gold, 
enclosing the chrismon or mysterious monogram, at once expressive of 
the figure of the cross and of the name of Christ (Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, chap. xx., Note). The “mysterious monogram” was nothing 
more nor less than the letters Chi, Rho (x P), the first two letters of 
the word Christos joined together. It was used by Constantine 
probably as a political measure for increasing his popularity, when he 
saw that the Christian religion was extending in spite of the fiercest 
persecutions ; but the legend is that this emperor saw a vision in the 
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heavens, composed of the words, “ Jn hoc signo vinces,” surrounding the 
cross or monogram referred to, and that he then adopted this symbol 
to mark his conversion to Christianity. 

The chrismon is said to be of much more ancient date than the time 
of Constantine. It is supposed by some to symbolise the Egyptian 
deity Osiris. However this may be, modern critics are of opinion 
that similar signs were stamped on Greek coins, and displayed on the 
labarum, or Roman standard, before the date of the vision of Constan- 
tine. The chrismon certainly appears carved on tombs in the Cata- 
combs at Rome, which belong to a period anterior to that of 
Constantine ; and the inference seems to be that that monarch merely 
brought the symbol into more general use. It is said by Mr. Berri 
that the sacred monogram never appeared on the coins of Constantine, 
though it did on those of his sons and successors. Barclay, in his 
Monograms, gives facsimiles of two coins of the Constantine period, 
on which are seen figures of the emperor bearing the labarum, and 
displaying the chrismon. 

The use of this symbol was continued by the popes. In the time 
of St. Augustine, it was generally placed at the beginning of letters ; 
and in the middle ages (beginning, according to Hallam, 486 a. D.), the 
chrismon was often added to signatures at the foot of deeds. It was 
thus employed by way of oath on the part of the writers or signers, 
as was the cross afterwards used by the Saxon kings. This was 
similar to the cross which in the present day is attached by Roman 
Catholic prelates to their signatures, and to the mark used by illiterate 
persons. 

Monograms are frequent on Roman coins of the fifth and subse- 
quent centuries, where they not unfrequently fill the whole field. 
About this time, monogrammatic treatment of names seems to have 
become common, the early kings of France and Italy, and other 
sovereigns, using monograms for signatures. The early French kings 
left the monograms to be written by their secretaries, except where 
the first person was used, when the signature was made by the king 
himself. 

Charlemagne (742 — 814 A. D.) had a variety of monograms, as is 
shewn by examination of the manuscripts of his time. The sacred 
monogram appears on his coins. It is said that he was the first to 
sign documents with a monogram made by means of a thin perforated 
plate, as in stencilling, or by means of a stamp with the characters 
engraved in relief. Pope Leo III., who was contemporary with Charle- 
magne, incorporated the chrismon with his name. An example is 
given by Ducange. Indeed, about this period (ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries), kings, nobles, and the higher clergy almost always 
used monogrammatic signatures. The scaffold-like look of the perpen- 
diculars of the Roman letters gave the monograms of this date a very 
ugly appearance. The later the period, the more crowded, uncon- 
nected, and unreadable monograms became; until, at the end of the 
tenth century, monograms as royal signatures began to fall into disuse. 
Robert II. of France (996 a. p.) did not always use them ; Philip I. 
(1060 A. D.), rarely. Their use finally died out in France in the time 
of Charles IV. (1322 A. D.). 
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In Italy, monograms went out about the same time ; but in Germany 
they were in vogue for some two centuries later. They, however, lost 
their imperial dignity, being freely used by merchants to mark their 
goods (merchants’ marks). . 

Monograms were scarcely ever used by the kings of Spain or 
England. Monograms did not come into general use in England till 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when they were commonly asso- 
ciated with merchants’ marks. These marks were, as a rule, very 
obscure and ambiguous, and constructed without anysystem. They were 
used by wool-merchants and other traders, and examples of them may 
still be found scattered akout the country, especially carved in churches, 
in commemoration of the individuals who contributed to building 
those edifices. Some of the earliest belonging to the first half of the 
fourteenth century, are to be found in Norwich (see publications of the 
Norwich Archeological Association); and many, a little later, at 
Hitchin Church; St. Margaret’s, Lynn; St. John the Baptist and 
Redcliffe churches, Bristol ; the old church at Doncaster; the old 
church, Hull ; and elsewhere. 

The last use of monograms in this country, prior to their recent 
revival, was upon tradesmen’s tokens, where they not unfrequently 

appear. 

’ So much for the history of the monogram. In a pure monogram, 
such as those used in contracted writing, the point aimed at, as before 
remarked, is a saving of lines. But where ornamentation is the object, 
as in the modern so-called monogram, but more correctly polygram, 
there is no occasion to save lines, if a more agreeable effect can be 
produced by using them. Now, it is a fact well known to designers 
that interlacing lines and broken surfaces are pleasing to the eye. 
Why this is so, can scarcely be explained ; but if the fact is admitted, 
then there can be no reason why we should not gratify the sense of 
sight by designing polygrams rather than pure monograms. The only 
pity is that the word should be so loosely used, and that we should 
persist in speaking of designs which are not monogrammatic, as though 
they were. 

A few words on the principles to be followed in constructing these 
so-called monograms will appropriately conclude this paper. It is a 
great fault with the designers of these devices in the present day that 
they follow no rules, but string together higgledy-piggledy the letters 
they purpose to honour, and then endeavour to convince themselves that 
they have elaborated a strikingly beautiful monument of art. It has 
probably never occurred to them that in order to render such work of 
the slightest value in an artistic point of view, some principle should 
dictate it, some idea should pervade it. And if they have not con- 
sidered this fact, they have probably overlooked another — namely, 
that a knowledge of principles results from study, and that their 
successful application is the consequence of ability aided by experience. 
It is not to be wondered at that persons who have never studied the 
subject should fail to evolve out of their inner consciousness com- 
positions that will bear examination. 

The first requisite in a thing which has to be read is Zegibility. 
Here we at once join issue with many monogrammatists who are of 
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opinion that the monogram should not be decipherable at the first 
glance, but that it should involve some sort of puzzle. No doubt, 
where many letters, as of an entire name, for instance, are interlaced, 
a momentary bewilderment may be experienced even by the most apt 
monogram reader. This enigmatical condition, however, should not 
be sought for by the designer, but rather as much as possible avoided, 
and the monogram rendered as legible as the materials permit. Also, 
there should be an order in which the letters are to be read, otherwise 
the same design might stand for AZ and ZA. ‘To this end some rules 
should be adopted that appeal to the common sense of the reader. 

Now, it seems only reasonable, in a language which is read from left 
to right, that a combination of initials, or of the letters of a name, even 
though ornamentally written, should be read by the same rule. Hence, 
we place the letters in our monogram in such a way that the one to be 
read first is to the left, and so on to the right. Sometimes, as where 
several letters cluster round the initial J, it is more convenient to draw 
the monogram so as to read from above downwards. 

In monograms containing but two letters, the letters should be of 
equal size, and the reading is from left to right. 

In monograms containing more than two letters, one letter, the most 
important, generally has more Prominence given it than the others. 

The important letter in an initial monogram is the initial of the 
surname ; in a word-monogram, the initial of the word. Just as we 
write May, and not maY, so we should, in designing a monogram of 
this name, make M the prominent letter. 

In a name-monogram, the principal letter is to be read first ; in an 
initial monogram, last. 

The necessary prominence is obtained by causing the important 
letter to embrace all the others, or at all events, the external letters 
right and left. In order to do this, the letter must be broader than 
the others ; it should also be a trifle longer from above downwards, 
and somewhat stouter in outline. In illustration of what is meant, 
take a pencil and a threepenny-piece, and draw round the latter a 
circle, pressing gently with the pencil. Then move the coin so that it 
covers rather less than one-third of the first circle, and draw the pencil 
round it as before. Then take a sixpence, and place it over these two 
circles, so that the outer edge of one appears as much to the left of 
the sixpence, as the outer edge of the other appears to its right. 
Then draw a circle round the sixpence, pressing rather more heavily 
than before ; and on removing the sixpence, a rough monogram of the 
letters O, O, O will be seen ; which will shew what is meant by order 
and prominence of letters. 

The shape which the monogram should assume has to be considered. 
It is the opinion of most monogrammatists that the general outline of 
the design should have reference to a circumscribing figure, such as an 
oval oracircle. This is sound doctrine enough if a circular or oval 
field has to be filled, as in the case of a coin or of aring. Barclay’s 
designs for marking silver-plate shew well the importance of filling the 
field, and the advantage to the design when arranged with that object. 
So, when a button, brooch, scarf-pin, or other article which presents a 
small circumscribed field has to be ornamented, undoubtedly the design 
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should have reference to the shape of the thing. But when a piece of 
note-paper, or a soup-tureen, or a chair-back has to be marked, where 
only a small portion of the field has to be filled, it is out of all question 
to attempt a design with reference to the outline of the object. Nor 
need any imaginary circumscribing line, in our opinion, be drawn, 
If the design is neat and compact, and not straggling, it does not 
matter, in our view, what shape it assumes, when small on a large field, 
for the eye does not then connect the circumference of the design with 
the circumference of the object. Compactness is the only important 
element. A design which goes flying about all over the place, defeats 
the intention of covering only a small portion of the field. 

The size of the monogram, under these circumstances, is a question 
of individual taste, just as much as the size of the type in which a 
book is printed. Personally, for note-paper, we like uncial letters ; 
but most people prefer smaller letters. 

The compactness of the design depends to a great extent on so 
arranging the spaces between the lines that they shall be nearly equal 
in area, otherwise the drawing will look crowded in one part and 
straggling in another. A good deal of practice and ingenuity is 
required to manage this nicely, so as to avoid the appearance of effort 
in the contrivance. In addition to this, the letters should be inter- 
locked. This is effected by taking care that in all cases where lines 
cut each other, the crossing should be over and under alternately. 
Flourishes and other ornaments may be sparingly introduced, if equality 
of areas and alternate crossing cannot be compassed without their aid. 
But it is higher art to contrive the effect of compactness by modifying 
the letters themselves, lengthening here, widening there, pinching, 
adding a finial, and so on, to adapt each to its special position. In 
our opinion, monograms cannot be too severely drawn ; profusion of 
ornament makes the composition heavy ; ornament should only be 
allowed where the design reguires its addition. Experience alone, and 
what, for want of a better explanation, is called taste, can guide the 
draughtsman to distinguish between the use and abuse of ornament. 

Lastly, a dadance should be aimed at in the finished work. What 
constitutes balance can hardly be explained, any more than what con- 
stitutes harmony in colouring. It may be replied that certain saturating 
proportions of the primitive colours satisfy the eye and produce 
harmony. That is true theoretically ; but practically, it is found that 
in the conceptions of genius there is constant departure from rule, 
which pleases the educated eye ; just as in music an occasional discord, 
or in poetry a spondaic verse, pleases the educated ear. The same 
applies to balance in designing. A balance may be got by working 
equally from both sides of a centre, but yet the work may not please 
the artist’s eye. If it does, it is most likely good, whether truly 
balanced or not. If it displeases such an eye, there is probably some 
lack of feeling in it ; though, possibly, the artist may not be able to 
point out exactly where the defect lies. But he knows that he would 
have done it differently. 
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A PERFECT TREASURE. 


CHAPTER VII.—MRS. BLUNT AND I AND SOMEBODY. 


HE event recorded in the last chapter was not without its effect 

even upon my youthful and elastic mind ; it convinced me that, in 
some way or other, the fortunes of my dear uncle and myself were knit 
up with one whom I could not but consider a most unworthy object ; 
and I felt degraded by the connection between us and him. The 
shadow of the mystery of our little household cast a gloom over me, 
that all Uncle Theo’s kindness could not dispel. Far from reproaching 
me with the conduct which had, without doubt, been the immediate 
cause of Tannajee’s flight, he seemed to redouble his attempts to make 
Hershell Point a happy home for me; but this was only heaping coals 
of fireon my head. He was ill; his exertions upon that inclement 
night had told upon a constitution unaccustomed to our English 
winters: although he looked as strong and as noble as ever, he had a 
cough, which never left him night or day ; and when he coughed, I 
shuddered. Unreasoning, impulsive, full of presentiments for evil or 
for good, I already saw my benefactor slain by the consequences of my 
own foolish passion. Tannajee was as well as ever, grumbling when- 
ever called upon to attend to his sick master ; silent, but scowling, as 
respected myself, though I was as civil to him as though he were my 
brother. It was the most unhappy time I had experienced ; yet a 
gleam of sunshine suddenly struck in upon me, which warmed me to 
the core. It may seem nothing to many of my readers, but a few will 
understand it. It caused me sensations, compared with which those 
of mere material success in life are feeble, and even the dawnings of 
first-love. 

One morning, there arrived by the post no less than a dozen news- 
papers, all directed to Marmaduke Drake, Esq. They were duplicate 
sheets of the Sandiford Mercury, a periodical the circumstances of 
which did not enable it to offer pecuniary reward to its contributors, 
but which remunerated them for their services, besides increasing its 
own modest circulation, by sending them twelve copies of their works 
in type. My Lines to had actually been published ; I was in print 
at last. How shall I describe to that now comparatively small portion 
of the public that does not write for glory or for greed what emotions 
were mine, what being in print means to the sucking author! What 
type can typify type itself? which is his summum bonum. I may say of 
it what a lover of music said to his pianoforte : 





No fairy casket full of bliss outvalues thee ; 
Love only wakened with a kiss more sweet may be. 


But I knew nothing about Love at present, and it seemed to me that I 
had reached the very goal of happiness. 
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I gave a copy of the AZercury to Martha; one to the maid-of-all- 
work, Nancy ; and even one to Sangaree Tannajee, although he could 
not read a line of English, and not unnaturally set down my generosity 
as only another instance to be added to the long category of insults he 
imagined himself to have received at my hands. He managed to find 
out what was the particular attraction to me in the paper in question, 
and lit a cheroot in my presence with my deathless lines. As to my 
uncle, I gave him three copies ; thus only retaining half-a-dozen dupli- 
cates for my own private delectation. ‘The provincial printer had made 
about as many mistakes as there were lines in the poem, and though I 
corrected them carefully in each case, my heart bled to think what a 
false impression must be made on those hundreds of readers who saw, 
for instance, “ posture” in the place of “ pasture,” and “silver forks” 
in that of “silver frost.” It is not my intention to inflict upon the 
public those garly (or later) productions, under which my kind-hearted 
editress suffered so patiently, but still I feel I owe it to my genius to 
set it right with the world in this particular case, wherein it has been 
so sadly misrepresented. The Lines to , too, were in fact addressed 
to Mrs. Eleanor Blunt, and have therefore some general interest — or 
rather they did have at that time, for the great reputation of that 
charming writer has faded with each revolving year, and the present 
generation of readers worships other literary gods. At all events, the 
poem will give a fair idea of my quality as a verse-writer at the age of 
sixteen, or (by our Lady) nigh seventeen, and may so far serve to illus- 
trate this little life-story. Looking back at it through these many, 
many years, it really seems to me to have some touches of grace about 
it ; and certes I could write no such sonnet now, were it to save my 
life. 





LINES TO ,» ON NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 
Dear Lady, and kind friend, my love to thee 
(But tell not thou the lady of my love *) ; 
Through all this New-Year’s Day be blue above, 
And silver frostt on earth; from tree to tree 
The wreathed diamonds we poets see, 
And all the country round which thou hast made 
Thine own, and ours—heath, pasturemead, and glade — 
As thy glad heart would have it, so may’t be! 
A happy year; a new year rich in good 
(For so I know to thee the happiest year) ; 
Amid the poor, less frowns and better cheer ; 
And more like thee, to teach as teachers should, 
Who, coming across my heart this Christmas-time, 
Of love and graciousness could scarce escape a rhyme. 





I must honestly confess that I do not think my uncle understood one 
word of all this, any more than Martha, or Nancy, or Tannajee ; and 
that even if I had left uncorrected those infamous misprints, he would 
hardly have discovered their inappropriateness. But he was pleased 
to see me so pleased, and put his three copies of the Sandiford Mercury 
religiously away in his desk, as a sacred though mysterious treasure. 
Being informed, however, that the poem referred to Mrs. Eleanor 
Blunt, he quite agreed with me that I should start at once to lay that 
offering at her feet in person ; and for Seaview Cottage I accordingly 





* I need scarcely say that this was only a gallant conceit. 
t Imagine my feelings at “‘silver forks 


” in place of this! 
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set forth with a beating heart. I am sure no lover who bears a present 
to his mistress ever pictured to himself her pleasure at receiving it, 
with brighter tints than those with which I painted my kind friend’s 
satisfaction at what I had produced for her, from the depth of my 
heart and by the sweat of my brain. Nor was I disappointed with its 
reception. Mrs. Eleanor Blunt was charmed (or she had a very 
charming way of persuading me so) with my little act of homage. 

Even great authors, and especially authoresses, are mortal ; and, 
perhaps touched with my simple flattery, she let her personal feelings 
tinge her judgment ; but unquestionably she henceforth expressed a 
higher opinion of my literary promise. She did not now think it so 
much too soon to aid me to venture into print, since I had already 
got there without her help—although it must be confessed that the 
Sandiford Mercury was not a journal of European reputation ; and we 
took counsel together as to how the thing should be done, 

For my own part, notwithstanding this recent gleam of success, I 
was rather tired of being rejected by editors, who had shewn them- 
selves worse than even the unjust judge in the Scripture, who was 
overcome by importunity; and Mrs. Blunt, on her side, was not 
perhaps desirous to ask any personal favour of them on my account. 
“T know So-and-so, and So-and-so,” said she, naming the conductors 
of some very first-class magazines indeed, to which even my ambition 
had not aspired ; “but I know so well what their cut-and-dried replies 
would be: ‘ Your young friend must fill his basket first ;’ and so on. 
Besides, although it does no hurt to an old hand like me, magazine- 
writing spoils the style. I tell you what you shall do, my dear — what, 
at all events, will prove that you have patience, a quality indispensable 
to one of your proposed calling—you shall write a three-volume 
novel.” 

This idea transported me ; I could have sat down and begun at 
once. 

“This will take you a year at least,” mused she (my countenance 
fell) ; “and then, at eighteen, you will have entirely to rewrite it.” (It 
might have almost been written in my face, it became so blank.) 
“Then, with a few hints from me, and some corrections, you will most 
likely be able to get some publisher to bring it out at his own risk, or 
even pay you something for it; but money will be a very secondary 
consideration ; the point is to place yourself before the public. If 
the book has any worth at all, you will then have a little reputation 
to trade upon, and the magazines will be glad enough to get you.” 

I have no doubt I still looked the reverse of enraptured with this 
tardy scheme. 

“Such is my advice, my dear,” continued the old lady firmly ; “and 
it should not be unpalatable to one who really believes that he has got 
something in him. If you find yourself able to make an income, 
however small, by literature by the time you are nineteen, you ought 
to be more than satisfied. As it is, I am stretching a point to please 
you, for readers prefer seasoned brains; and any less prejudiced 
mentor would, I am certain, postpone your public appearance at least 
until you are one-and-twenty. There is no case in which the line 
‘Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay,’ more exactly applies than to the 
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literary aspirant. Indeed, were your own circumstances less excep- 
tional than they are, you would have found me much more unre- 
lenting.” 

“T daresay you advise me for the best,” murmured I, endeavouring 
to look grateful. 

“T am sure of it, my dear,” said the old lady quietly. “But unfor- 
tunately, in these affairs, one can give nothing du¢ advice. You must 
help yourself, if you wish Heaven to help you. Young people less 
sensible than you, but bitten by the same mad dog, have often come 
to me for ideas, for plots, for literary material of all sorts. Now, that’s 
absurd: every author is bound to find (or steal) his own materials ; 
not to mention that when I happen to get possession of an idea, I do 
assure you I keep it for myself.” 

“T have got a plot,” said I, raising my head for the first time. 

“Of course you have, my dear; half-a-dozen of them; and mind 
you take great pains to select the best. When you have written 
twenty chapters — that is, in about six months hence — you may come 
here (if I am alive), and read them to me.— You see,” added she, 
smiling, “what I am content to suffer for your sake.” 

“You are very good to me, dear Mrs. Blunt; and I am a sad 
thankless fellow,” said I earnestly. ‘“ However, I will obey your 
bidding to the letter.” 

“There’s a good boy.— Now, let us ‘sink the shop.’ Tell me all 
that’s going on at Hershell.” 

“Well, madam, my uncle (of whom, if I had been less egotistical, I 
should have spoken before) is far from being in his usual health.” 

“What! the Maharajah ill? I should not have thought that possible ! 
He looks to me like one who would maintain all his energies till about 
ninety-five, and then suddenly die in his bed.— How did he manage to ° 
get out of health?” 

Then little by little, and very unwillingly, I found myself telling 
Mrs. Blunt, who was a perfect sleuth-hound after a mystery, and 
delighted in it above everything, all I knew about Sangaree Tannajee 
and my uncle, but under the strictest seal of secrecy. It had not been 
actually enjoined upon me to be silent on the matter, and I really felt 
it a great relief to unbosom myself to such a sympathising friend. 
She listened with the utmost interest, and when I concluded with, 
“ All that I feel certain about in the matter is, that whatever hold this 
wretched Hindu has upon his master, it does not arise from anything 
of which my uncle need be ashamed,” she only nodded assent, and sat | 
staring at the fire. 

“T am too old to be astonished at anything,” said Mrs. Blunt 
presently ; “but certainly what you tell me is very remarkable. Now, 
if my friend, Mr. Edgar .-llan Poe, were here (one of the most saga- 
cious men about other pevoyle’s affairs, and ¢he greatest fool about his 
own, I know), he would get at the bottom of this mystery before he 
slept to-night. Let us see; what does your uncle say about this 
follow? ‘I myself may be very rich some day, but it is almost certain 
you (his nephew) will be so.’ Then: ‘I wouldn’t lose him for so many 
thousand pounds ;’ and again: ‘We shall never find out his worth until 
he is gone ;’ and all the time this ‘ Perfect Treasure of a servant,’ as 
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he also calls him, is an ill-tempered and idle drunkard, and not even 
devoted to the master who thus eulogises him. Putting aside the idea 
of this fellow’s having any hold upon your uncle arising from his 
master’s misbehaviour (which I agree with you that we may safely do) ; 
still, imprudence often proves quite as strong a snare as vice, or even 
crime. In some way or other, Sangaree Tannajee has so secure a 
footing in your household, that no ill conduct can make him lose it. 
Your uncle evidently estimates him very highly in one sense — doubt- 
less a material one —and yet without entertaining for him a particle 
of esteem. Now, the question is: How are we to reconcile this incon- 
sistency? How are we to” 

“Madam,” interrupted I hastily, “we are both wrong; but J am 
most to blame. If my uncle had intended me to find out the mysterious 
connection between Tannajee and our own fortunes, he would have 
revealed it to me himself; on the contrary, he has enjoined me not to 
open the sealed packet in his desk which contains the solution of this 
affair until after his death. Is not that equivalent to forbidding me to 
inquire into the matter at all?” 

“Frankly, I think not,” said Mrs. Blunt. “It appears to me that 
your uncle is under some solemn promise —and indeed any promise 
would be solemn to a man of his chivalrous nature —to keep silence 
upon the affair himself; but the very fact of his not having laid a 
similar injunction upon you, proves that he wishes you to use your 
freedom. He did not chide you, it seems, for making your own 
observations upon the Hindu’s misconduct, and his master’s singular 
mildness towards him. He would have said, had he wished you to be 
gagged and bound like himself: ‘For the future, whatever you may 
observe in my servant’s behaviour or in mine, you need take no notice.’ 
‘Do you see what I mean?” 

“Yes,” said I; “and I should like to believe it. Nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to discover this secret, and thereby 
possibly set free my uncle from the trammels in which he is certainly 
involved. But my own idea is, that the mystery, whatever it may be, 
is so obscure, so altogether sunk in the past, that my uncle, himself a 
simple and incurious man, believes it to be wholly incapable of solu- 
tion, except by the key that lies within that packet, and which he is 
justly convinced I would as soon cut off my hand as make use of 
before the time appointed. He acts with the same consciousness of 
safety as a man who lets his private desk lie about the house, since it 
is fastened by one of those letter-padlocks, the ‘ open sesame’ of which 
it would take a lifetime to discover by trial. At the same time, since 
the necessary combination might just, within the range of possibility, 
be hit upon by accident, he would not wish the children of the house 
to be trying their luck with it all day.” 

“He would tell them not to do so then,” persisted the old lady. 

“ At all events, my dear Mrs. Blunt,” said I gravely, “I must beg of 
you” 








Here I was interrupted by the entrance of a servant announcing a 
name which I did not catch, and ushering in a young lady, who threw 
herself into the arms of my hostess with affectionate warmth. 

“ You dear little darling,” cried the latter ; “how glad I am to see 
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you back again! And only to think of your thus flashing in upon me 
all of a sudden like a sunrise at sea! How dared you do it?— And 
you — yes, you””—and here the scornful finger of Mrs. Eleanor Blunt 
caused me to blush from head to heel —“ how dare you, sir, to come 
from Hershell Point with what you call your news, and never to say a 
word about my Rosa’s return to England?” 


CHAPTER VIII.— MISS GLENDELL. 


“My Rosa,” as my literary godmother called this unexpected stranger, 
was a girl of about my own age, dark as an Andalusian, but tall, and 
so frank-faced, that you could not mistake her for aught but Saxon. 
Her cheeks, aglow with brisk walking through the frosty air, grew yet 
more crimson as her attention was thus drawn perforce to me by Mrs. 
Blunt’s appeal. I had never seen her before, but I could make a very 
good guess as to who she was. 

“T did not know this young lady was expected so soon at home,” 
said I, “far less that she had arrived.— What a pleasant surprise you 
must have given to your father, Miss Glendell ; he has so often spoken 
about you to my uncle and myself, who are very warm friends of his, 
you must know ;” and I stepped forward and held out my hand with 
my best air. 

She took it without the least embarrassment. “TI have often heard,” 
said she, “from Mrs. Blunt here, as well as from dear papa, of Mr. 
Marmaduke Drake, and his uncle, the ex-maharajah ;” and a sunny 
smile lit up her glorious Spanish face. Her tones were soft and low, 
but very distinct. She had the easy grace of the woman of the world 
of twice her age. For the first time in my life, I felt abashed, confused, 
and subjugated: she was mistress of herself and me. 

“Well, it seems you don’t want an introduction to each other, young 
people,” observed Mrs. Blunt, regarding us with a pleasant twinkle of 
her eyes. ‘ You must be good friends, you two ; you may be of great 
mutual service to each other ; for this young gentleman, Rosa, is in a 
position to give you lectures on the British Classics, which I daresay 
you have shamefully neglected while in Frogland ; and this young lady, 
Marmy, can teach you French, besides every modern accomplishment 
that was ever heard of.— So you are ‘finished’ now, my dear Rosa, are 
you? A perfect professor of languages and the fine arts, including 
calisthenics and the use of the globes, eh?” 

“Yes, my dear madam ; or, at all events, thank goodness, I have 
done with Paris, and have come home, to be with dear papa a year. 
He has promised himself that treat, as he calls it, before I go out ”— 
here the young girl hesitated, then added, with particular distinctness, 
as though ashamed of a weakness she had overcome —“ before I go 
out as a governess, you know.” 

I felt myself growing scarlet: the idea of this lovely creature being 
compelled, at so early an age, to work for her own living, made me 
quite indignant. 

“A year hence will be about the time that you too, Marmy, will be 
making your first appearance on the stage of life,” observed Mrs. 
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Blunt. “I shall regard your déduts with interest, for you have both, in 
some sort, been my pupils ; although you, Rosa, have been so long a 
truant, that you must have forgotten my instructions years ago.” 

“T have not at least forgotten your many kindnesses, dear madam,” 
replied the young girl affectionately. “You have no idea, by the by, 
how useful your letters of introduction have been to me. Madame 
Boncieux was quite proud of having a pupil in whom so many etninent 
persons professed themselves interested ; and then how good you have 
been to correspond with me so often, you who have so many calls upon 
your pen. It is impossible for one to imagine, without having been an 
exile from home, as I have been, how welcome is the handwriting of a 
friend!” The speaker’s eyes filled with honest tears. Her manner, 
which had a certain graceful demonstrativeness about it scarcely 
English, was so inexpressibly touching that I could have wept myself. 

“My poor Rosa!” exclaimed Mrs. Blunt with tenderness, “it seems 
to me your fate has been a hard one.” 

“Not at all, dear madam,” replied she cheerfully ; “for I assure you 
I have been almost always treated with consideration. My aunt, who 
sent for me to live with her when my poor mother died, was very kind ; 
and when God took her, it was my own wish to go to Madame Boncieux. 
My dear father would have sent for me home at once ; but how could 
I learn in Hershell village to get my own living? to cease to be a drag 
upon his efforts? For he is very poor, you know, and is no longer 
young. If he had had his will, his love would have rendered me 
useless ; he and you would have downright spoiled me; but now, as 
you say, I have learned to teach everything to everybody ;” and for 
the first time she laughed so merrily as well as musically that it was 
clear her experience of life, however severe a burden, had not destroyed 
the elasticity of youth. 

“ And, with all your fine Parisian ways,” said the old lady, who was 
obviously as proud of her Rosa as though she had been really her 
mother, “you have not forgotten how to walk, it seems. How nice it 
is of you to have trudged all this way to see me so early.” 

“Well, I think it would not have been good of me to leave papa,” re- 
turned the other smiling ; “but the fact is, he had to go over to Daisy- 
port, to see a patient ; and I thought I should just have time to run 
down and have a kiss of you, and back again, before he returned 
home.— But I really must bid you good-bye now, for the present ; for 
he is like a child with a new toy, and cannot bear me to be out of his 
sight.” 

“If you must go, dear Rosa, you must; but since you and Marmy 
live at the same out-of-the-way, end-of-the-world place, you may as well 
walk home together.” 

I blushed, and bowed, murmuring something of the great honour 
which I should esteem it to be Miss Glendell’s escort ; while the young 
girl expressed her pleasure with the arrangement in a much less 
embarrassed manner. “Only,” said she, “I must just say ‘How do 
you do?’ to Sally, lest she should think I had forgotten her.” 

Sally was the cook at Seaview Cottage ; and while Miss Glendell 
sought the kitchen, Mrs. Blunt inquired of me whether I did not think 
her protégée charming. 
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“Ves, indeed,” said I earnestly. “But why never have spoken to 
me of this wonder?” 

“ Because I wished her to make her own impression upon you,” 
returned she frankly. “'There’s a heroine for your new novel, sir! 
None of your blue-sashed, bread-and-butter young misses, but a 
genuine— Hush! here she comes.— Sally is as fat as ever, is she 
not ?— Almost as fat as her mistress, you were going to say. Well, 
you were thinking so, at all events ; naughty Rosa !— Good-bye, my 
darling ; teach him French.— Good- by e, Marmy ; introduce her to the 
British Classics.— Dear heart alive,” added she with fervour, “what 
would I not give to be as young as you two!” 

This pleasant old lady, our common friend, of course afforded us a 
ready subject for conversation ; and, besides, ‘there was Rosa’s father 
to talk about, and my uncle, about whom she expressed herself curious 
to hear. But there was each other’s life- -history also, concerning which, 
at seventeen, one is by no means reticent. That of Rosa I was already 
in part acquainted with from her her own lips ; and she now completed 
what was wanting. Having lost her mother at an early age ; and her 
aunt, who lived abroad, volunteering to take charge of her, Mr. 
Glendell had very unselfishly parted with his little daughter, for the 
sake of her own future benefit. His widowed sister was reported 
(falsely as it turned out) to be in good circumstances, and it was hoped 
would make the child her heiress. But she had died poor. Rosa, 
declining to return home, to be a burden upon her father’s scanty 
resources, had been educating herself for the last three years, with a 
view to getting her own living. as a governess, which she was now fully 
competent todo. As for me, I spoke of my own affairs with a candour 
that was half-frankness, half-egotism ; and they seemed to interest my 
new companion mightily. ‘The idea of choosing literature for my pro- 
fession in life delighted her ; much as a young gentleman in the middle 
ages might have pleased some youthful maiden by the confession that 
he intended to devote himself to knight-errantry. She had been 
introduced through Mrs. Blunt to some eminent men of letters in 
France, all decorated with ribbons or crosses, and to whom Madame 
Boncieux had evinced an unwonted respect ; and she esteemed that 
calling very highly. Even in France, it was exceptional; but in 
England, save our friend at Seaview Cottage, she had never met with 
an author. “How droll!” (this expression I did not quite approve 
of); “and had I written much? And was it prose or poetry? She 
doted on poetry. They read Voltaire’s Henriade and Lamartine’s 
Napoleon at Madame Boncieux’. And were these charming things in 
manuscript, or were they actually in print?” How I blessed the editor 
of the Sandiford Mercury ! ‘Twenty-four hours ago, I should have had 
to confess that I had never written anything that had been published ; 
but now I replied with affected carelessness that “some of my works 
were in print, and some were not; nay, it did so happen, by the by, 
that I had in my pocket at that moment a printed copy — if she would 
do me the favour to accept it —of some verses addressed to her old 
friend and mine, Mrs. Eleanor Blunt.” I would not permit her to 
read them, as she wished to do at once, upon the open road, which I 
did not consider a favourable spot for their proper appreciation ; but 
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when we reached her home, and found the surgeon had not yet returned, 
the Sonnet to received the most favourable criticism; and I 
promised, without much pressing, to shew her some more productions 
by the same hand. 

I was already charmed by this beautiful young creature’s air and 
appearance ; but now that I had come to know the capabilities of her 
mind, “ Here,” said I to myself, “is Perfection indeed !” 

When Mr. Glendell came home, we found he had been not only to 
Daisyport ; he had called at the Point on his way back, to see the ex- 
maharajah, upon whom he always now looked in twice or thrice a week. 

“You found my uncle better, I trust?” said I, after some talk. 

“Well, the fact is, Marmy,” observed the surgeon gravely, “I am 
not easy about the ex-maharajah.” 

“Good Heaven! sir,” cried I, seizing my hat, “is my uncle ill?” 

“Not in the sense you mean, my lad ; he is no worse than he was 
yesterday, for instance. But strong as he looks, and indeed is, as 
respects mere vigour, there is something wrong with his lungs, I feel 
convinced. I have persuaded him to-day, for the first time, to let me 
use the stethoscope ; and the result is far from encouraging.” 

“Q sir,” said I, turning suddenly pale, and feeling my heart, that 
had just been beating so blithely, become as cold as a stone, “ must 
my dear uncle die.?” 

“Nay, nay ; I don’t say that there is anything so serious the matter 
at present; but his constitution, outwardly iron-plated, has a weak 
spot within—a fact which I believe he has himself long suspected. 
Whether that be so or not, he received what I thought it my duty to 
tell him this afternoon with the utmost coolness. His only anxiety is 
upon your account, Marmy.— What a fine, brave, unselfish fellow he 
is!” 

“Yes, Mr. Glendell, and as tender-hearted as any woman.” 

“ Ay, Marmy, he has been, indeed, as you once told me, mother as 
well as father to you. Against that, there is nothing to be said, for 
you have been a good and dutiful lad; but this kindness of heart in 
him in some cases becomes mere weakness. I protest that the conduct 
of that Hindu villain, whose life he saved, but at the expense of his 
own health — for that night’s work upon the downs has brought out all 
the dormant mischief into activity — fairly makes my blood boil. At 
this moment, that copper-coloured villain is drunk ; and your uncle, 
who needed his attendance, and of course applied for it in vain, has 
nothing more severe to say than ‘ Poor fellow.’ It’s worse than weak- 
ness — it’s downright wicked. Why, there are a dozen honest men in this 
village who would make Mr. Braydon good and faithful servants, in 
place of this lolloping heathen, and yet he persists in retaining him. 
Moreover, what seems so odd, I verily believe your uncle knows him 
to be a worthless scoundrel. What do you say, Marmy?” 

“TJ don’t think Uncle Theo has a very high opinion of him,” said I 
evasively, for my conscience was still tender concerning the revelation 
I had already made upon this subject to Mrs. Blunt. 

“Well, then, why does he keep him? Why does he put up with him? 
There must be some uncommonly strong reason for it, you know.” 

“T am sure I don’t know, Mr. Glendell, nor even suspect.” 
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“Then all I can say is, that you are a very stupid fellow (Don’t you 
think so, Rosey?), to have lived in the same house a dozen years, and 
never to have discovered the skeleton in the cupboard!” 

“ Sangaree Tannajee is not much like a skeleton,” said I with a 
forced laugh, “as I am sure Miss Rosa will say when she has seen him.” 

“Tt’s no laughing matter, Marmy,” pursued the surgeon. “ Setting 
aside the inconvenience of having such a brute in your house at all, it 
is just now absolutely necessary that your uncle should be closely 
looked after and well tended. He is careless of himself, and needs 
to be reminded to take his medicine, and the nourishing food that has 
become so necessary to him. Martha and Nancy are well-meaning 
women enough, but forgetful and boorish. A good body-servant would 
be, just now, invaluable about your uncle, and instead of that, here is 
this drunken baboon.” 

“If you will only tell me, Mr. Glendell, what you wish my uncle to 
do,” pleaded I, “I will answer for it nothing shall be forgotten ; he 
need not surely require a servant when I am by his side to minister to 
his wants. It would be a very small return to make to him for all he 
has done for me, even should I become his valet and his nurse.” 

“ My good lad, I know all that,” said the surgeon approvingly ; “ but, 
unfortunately, he would never let you do him any such service ; 
although, from a servant who knows his duties, he might accept it as a 
matter of course.” . 

“Tt seems to me,” said Miss Glendell rising, and putting an arm 
round her father’s neck, “that this dear ex-maharajah, whom you and 
everybody love so much, is one of those impracticable persons who 
hate, even when ill, to give their fellow-creatures trouble, and have an 
absurd disinclination to be nursed.” 

“That’s just so, my dear,” answered the surgeon, chuckling with 
pride, as a hen chuckles over some promising chick. “ You could not 
have described him better had you known him all your life.” 

“Very well, papa, then I tell you what I mean to do, now I shall 
have so much idle time on my hands. Among other accomplishments 
I learned at Madame Boncieux’— where there is a school infirmary — 
I learned to nurse; and I shall just take this ex-maharajah into my 
own hands, and nurse him myself, without his knowing it.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE EARTHLY PARADISE.* 





For THe New Ecrectic MAGAZINE. 





T rarely happens that a work of pure art is greeted at its first 
appearance with such unanimity of praise as has welcomed 7Z%e 
Earthly Paradise. Indeed it is probable that many readers, finding in 
it neither the epigrammatic point of one class of poets nor the fervid 
eloquence of another, may have been somewhat at a loss to justify 
their own admiration, and may have wondered 
“—— what strange thing 


Made the mere truth of what poor souls did bear 
—JIn vain or not in vain—so sweet to hear.” 


Of course none can help seeing that Mr. Morris is a consummate 
teller of tales ; that he is master of a style singularly beautiful in its 
purity and simplicity, and that he has great skill in rhythmical con- 
struction. But in truth he conceals, or half-conceals more powers 
than he displays ;. and there is nothing to our mind which marks him 
as a great artist more decisively than this strong control over his own 
genius, this subordination of everything to the effect of the whole. 

This characteristic of these poems makes it difficult to represent 
them by extracts. The poetry does not resemble jewels set in a less 
precious material, but rather a beautiful mosaic where the preciousness 
of each part depends upon its relations to the rest, and whose beauty 
can not be appreciated until it is viewed as a whole ; which therefore 
is so much the greater work of art. 

In the alternate stories, Mr. Morris has not preserved — probably 
has not wished to preserve —all the sharpness of distinction between 
the Greek and the Northern legend. He has invested his Greek stories 
with much of the sadness, and something of the wildness of the North, 
and wrought out his Northern stories with much of the finish and grace 
of the Greek. A Greek poet might represent CEnone as loving, 
forgiving, and saving, or as indignant, inexorable, and refusing to 
save ; but not, we think, as loving, forgiving, and yet refusing to save. 
Nor would a Greek poet express so little joy at the marriage of 
Cydippe, or follow Rhodope with such loving observance until the hour 
of her exaltation, and then stop short without any intimation of where 
she is going, or glimpse of the strange glories of her life to come. 
Mr. Morris’s sympathies are rather with the sufferings of his characters 
than with their joys ; it is over those that he lingers most lovingly, 
and when a story closes happily, he rarely fails by some word or hint 
to remind us that their felicity was but brief at best, and that now it is 
even as if it had never been. 

This characteristic was perceptible in the former series, but in this 
it is the dominant tone. Indeed nothing sooner strikes the reader 


*The Earthly Paradise. A Poem. By William Morris. Part m1. (Author’s Edition). 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 
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who is familiar with the first volume, than the sadder and more pathetic 
tinge that these stories present, as if they had taken their tone and 
coloring from the autumnal season to which they are assigned. The 
old men who narrate them, whose life’s harvest and vintage have 
already been gathered, may well be deemed to have sadly watched 
the fading of the year, perhaps their last, and to have colored with 
their ewn feelings the stories they had to tell. While the youths and 
maidens who listen to them are rejoicing in the vintage and look 
forward to the love-making that the long winter nights will bring, and 
to the bright return of spring, these may well have thought upon their 
own vanished youth, upon all the goodly promises that had borne no 
fruit, and upon the slightness and evanescence of all they once thought 
desirable and fair. But it is more than this: the persistence with 
which this tone is struck, the constant recurrence of the sad neguidguam 
of Lucretius whenever happiness is the theme, and such passages as 
this, when the poet speaks in his own person :— 
“___will it not be soft and kind, 
That rest from life, from patience and from pain, 


That rest from bliss we know not when we find, 
That rest from Love which ne’er the end can gain?”— 


show that he shares the despondency which seems the especial burden 
of our time. 

This key-note is struck in the first poem, Zhe Death of Paris. It is 
near the end of the siege of Troy: the hosts have grown weary of the 
long years of fighting, yet the inexorable gods keep them to the war. 
Troy streets are overgrown with grass: the Greek ships have rotted 
on the beach: on both sides the great chiefs have fallen; there is no 
longer a Hector or a Diomed to stand forth resplendent and dazzle 
both armies by the glory of his exploits ; only a sullen Philoctetes to 
shoot a poisoned shaft, careless where it lights, in one of those weary, 
heartless, aimless bickerings that precede the end. 

The arrow strikes down Paris, the only light-hearted one left in 
Troy, and he only light-hearted because he is too selfish and frivolous 
to see the ruin his evil deed had wrought, or to mark the swift approach 
of the end. None can heal him of his wound but his forsaken love 
(Enone, whom he now remembers ; so he is borne on a litter to Ida 
where she dwells, and left alone to await her coming. Intense pathos 
is displayed in the interview between them ; the yearning of the nymph 
over the dying man she had loved so well and so long, struggling with 
her consciousness of his utter worthlessness, only redeemed by so much 
manhood that he will not lie to her to save his life. She knows that 
she alone can heal him, and may not his gratitude bring back the old 
love ?— 

* Blossomed the longing in her heart, and bore 


A dreadful thought of uttermost despair, 
That all if gained would be no longer fair.” 


And death comes ever on, and she, though tortured by love and pity, 
will not do him the false kindness of healing him to betray her again, 
to go back to Helen, and then fall under Greek swords in the end so 
near at hand. The struggle is more than she can bear: she leaves 
him, and he dies alone with a passionate cry for Helen on his lips. 
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In the old legend, if we rightly remember, CEnone is represented as 
refusing to heal him, but afterwards repenting when it is too late. 
But this takes away from the tragic elevation of her character, by 
representing her as revengeful, cruel, and fickle. The GEnone of Mr. 
Morris can not do otherwise than she does — nay, her seeming cruelty 
is real mercy. When we compare this with the work of two other 
great poets, with the querulous coaxing (Enone of Ovid, and with the 
wild, desperate GEnone of Tennyson, we see how much nobler is Mr. 
Morris’s conception of the character. 

This story, less luxuriant in description than the rest, and with but 
little external action, well exhibits a faculty that many readers would 
not suspect in Mr. Morris. His narrative skill is so great, his tales 
run so smoothly and clearly in so perfect a form, that we are led to 
overlook his great dramatic power. Yet never was there a scene in a 
tragedy more intensely dramatic than this. 

The Land East of the Sun is one of the longest and most elaborate of 
the series. It is a dream, or vision, and is dreamily told. The com- 
mencement brings to mind the old Norse legend of the fisherman and 
the seal-skin, which indeed has counterparts in the fairy lore of various 
nations ; among the rest in the Eastern tales of Hasan of El Basrah 
in the Arabian Nights, and that of Sev/ Zu-/- Yezen, referred to by Mr. 
Lane. ‘The hero, by a stratagem common to all these stories, captures 
a beautiful woman, the denizen of some wondrous land, to which 
he accompanies her when he has won her love. Here they live in 
great bliss for awhile, but are parted by a rash action of his, after 
which he spends years in searching for her over the world, his only clue 
being, as in the case of Hasan, a word which she lets fall at departing. 
Though the end is happy, yet the note of sadness is heard all through 
the poem. “Love can ne’er be satisfied ” is the last line ; and where- 
ever love is spoken of, the thought that it brings little and brief joy 
and much sorrow seems ever in the speaker’s mind. 

The transformation wrought by love in the hero, so that he who had 
grumbled like a sluggish boy when despatched unwillingly on the 
quest, suddenly finds eloquent speech for passionate pleading, and the 
terror of the fairy lady changing to pity and then melting into love, 
are very finely expressed: indeed one of the chief beauties of these 
poems is the intense passion yet perfect grace and purity of the love- 
scenes. There seems to be a reminiscence of the old tale of the 
Sleeping Beauty in that weird scene near the end, where the lover finds 
his love again, but in a mysterious land where no one can see him, 
where none, not even the children, speak, or smile, or look joyous, 
where even his own lady sees him not, but all is as it were in a dream 
until at last he breaks the charm. 

Acontius and Cydippe—why Mr. Morris prefers the barbarous 
spelling Accontius we can not imagine—is to our mind the least 
pleasing of all these poems. The story drags over too long a space 
with too little action, and the lover is but a moping fainéant, venturing 
nothing, contriving nothing, not so much as to get speech of Cydippe, 
until at the last desperate moment he throws the lucky apple. Cydippe 
too accepts him rather as a better alternative than the priesthood for 
which she feels no vocation, and says that she had fully intended 
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to make the vow, and that now she does not much care whether she 
lives or dies; a state of things not of the happiest augury for their 
wedded life, and justifying the rather frigid conclusion of the narrator :— 


“Nor says the tale, nor might I hear 
That aught of evil on them fell.” 


But if this story, as we think, falls somewhat below the others in 
beauty, ample compensation is made by the lovely lyric, reminding us 
of some of the sweetest songs in the Elizabethan dramatists — indeed 
Fletcher might have written it in a moment of happiest inspiration. 
We must find room for the opening and closing stanzas. 

“Fair is the night and fair the day, 
Now April is forgot of May, 
Now into June May falls away: 
Fair day, fair night, O give me back 
The tide that all fair things did lack 
Except my love, except my sweet! 


“Blow back, O wind! thou art not kind, 
Though thou art sweet; thou hast no mind 
Her hair about my sweet to wind: 

O flowery sward, though thou art bright, 
I praise thee not for thy delight, 
Thou hast not kissed her silver feet. 


“ And thou that men call by my name, 
O helpless one, hast thou no shame 
That thou must even look the same, 
As while agone, as while agone, 
When thou and she were left alone, 
And hands and lips and tears did meet? 
“Grow weak and pine, lie down and die, 
O body in thy misery, 
Because short time and sweet goes by: 
O foolish heart, how weak thou art! 
Break, break, because thou needs must part 
From thine own love, from thine own sweet!” 


The story of Zhe Man who never Laughed again, is originally an 
Eastern tale, and may be found in the Notes to the third volume of 
Lane’s Arabian Nights. In this, as in Zhe Land East of the Sun, the 
mystery surrounding the characters is somewhat a blemish upon the 
beauty of a story told by a writer of such clearness and directness as 
Mr. Morris. Why is the hero separated from his bride in the one case 
by calling her to him, and in the other by entering a forbidden apart- 
ment? Whatis the secret weird laid upon the beautiful queen which she 
can neither tell nor disobey? ‘These traits of Oriental legend give a 
tinge of unreality to the tales ; and it is precisely in their vivid reality 
and naturalness that the poet’s great narrative skill lies. 

“A certain man who from rich had become poor,” lingering in 
extreme wretchedness around the door of a house where a feast is 
toward, meets an old acquaintance in rich attire, but wearing a look of 
hopeless misery, who invites him to his house with fair promises. 
After a long ride, they come in sight of a palace surrounded by a 
garden, standing in the moonlight. The effect of the moonlight is 
exquisitely given in a single line; it— 
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“Shone over a white palace, and thereby 
Within white walls did black-tree’d gardens lie. 


Bharam, the poor man, rejoices in the sight of all the luxury of his 
future home, and endeavors to solace the despondency of his com- 
panion by cheerful speech :— 


“Drunk with the sweetness of that place he spoke, 
And hoped to see the mask fall suddenly 
From his friend’s face, from whose thin lips there broke 
A dreadful cry of helpless misery, 
Scaring the birds from flowery bush and tree: 
‘O fool!’ he said, ‘say such things in the day, 
When light and noise take memory more away !’” 


Bharam finds in the palace a company of woeful men, all sunk in the 
same mysterious despair as his friend, and lives with them until after 
no long space they have all died. His friend dies last, and at his 
death, though he will not reveal the secret, gives Bharam a key to an 
iron door in a rock, which if he opens he will learn the whole mystery. 
He gives him moreover the palace and all that is in it. Happy now 
in the possession of great wealth, Bharam returns to the city, light of 
heart. The sights that greet him on his return form a bright contrast 
to the gloom of his previous night-ride, and are drawn with the sun- 
niest touches. Take one picture from a village fountain :— 


“The slender damsel coming from the well 
Smiling beneath the flashing brazen jar... . 
While the small children round wage watery war 
Till the thin linen more transparent grows, 

And ruddy brown the flesh beneath it glows.” 


This is what we call perfect vision. This power of seeing things 
just as they are, as if he were looking on what he describes and faith- 
fully telling us all he sees, is one of Mr. Morris’s most remarkable 
ifts. 

How Bharam, urged by restless curiosity and disappointment with 
his new life, opens the mysterious door, and is borne to a strange land 
where he becomes a king and weds a beauteous queen, and how the 
doom at last befals him that had befallen the others, we leave our 
readers to learn from the poem itself, merely selecting a few specimens 
of the author’s style. Here is the description of the stream and rock 
with the door :— 


“Beneath the boughs dark green it ran and deep, 
Well-nigh awash with the wood’s tangled grass, 
But on the other side wall-like and steep 
Straight from the gurgling eddies rose a mass 
Of dark grey cliff, no man unhelped could pass ; 
But a low door e’en in the very base 
Was set, above the water’s hurrying race.” 


Contrast this with the bright picture of his arrival with his love at his 
new kingdom :— 


“Up stream the gold prow pointed, the long oars 
Broke into curves of white the swirling green, 
On each side opened out the changing shores ; 
So lovely there were all things to be seen 
That in the golden age they might have been; 
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But rather had he gaze upon those eyes 
Than see the whole world freed from miseries. 


“Thereat the silver trumpet’s tuneful blare 
Made music strange unto his lovesome dream, 
For now before them lay the city fair, 
aVith high white bridges spanning the swift stream, 
And bridge and shore with wealth of gold did gleam. 
From a great multitude shout followed shout, 
And high in air the sound of bells leapt out. 


“And then the shipmen furled the golden sail — 
Slowly the red oars o’er the stream did skim, 

As ’twixt the houses the light wind ’gan fail, 

Till by a palace on the river’s brim, 

Whose towering height made half the hills grow dim, 
The golden ship was stayed, for they had come 
Unto the happy seeker’s wondrous home.” 


Here we may also notice, what can not fail to strike the reader of this 
poetry, Mr. Morris’s strong love of color, which makes us fancy he 
must be a painter. Note the two ‘chords’ (as Mr. Ruskin would call 
them) in these descriptions. In the first, dark green water, edged with 
the lighter green of the grass hanging into it, opposed to a mass of 
dark grey cliff with the black door of iron. In the second, the trans- 
parent pale green of the water with its lines of white foam, the golden 
ship with its sails — which he also calls golden, but has in his mind, we 
fancy, orange in strong light —and the red oars; in the distance the 
high white bridges of the city, all relieved against a background of 
trees, not included in our extract. 

The story of Rhodope (Mr. Morris prefers this form to Rhodopis, and 
adopts the false quantity of popular pronunciation) is familiar to all 
readers. The incident of the little slipper by which a lowly maiden 
was sought to be the bride of a prince, first told, we believe, by that 
old anecdote-monger Aélian, has become one of the stock incidents of 
fable all over the world, re-appearing in the tale of Aschenbrédel in the 
German Marchen, and familiar to the youth of our own day as the tale 
of Cendrillon or Cinderella.* But Mr. Morris gives this old story a new 
and peculiar grace by his mode of treatment. In all the forms known 
to us the dramatic interest is sought by the contrast of the heroine’s 
lowly estate and meek humility with her sudden elevation to high 
dignity. But in this version the interest centres in the peculiar concep- 
tion of Rhodope’s character, who, born in comparative, though not 
degrading poverty, and graced with wondrous beauty, has always a 
dim consciousness of her mysterious destiny and an instinctive fore- 
knowledge that she belongs to another life. Thus while she goes about 
her daily duties, she seems to herself to be moving in a dream, and 
sees the people about her “like images ” :— 

- Meanwhile 
She labored as need was, nor heeded aught 
What thing she did, nor yet did aught seem vile 
More than another that the long day brought 
Unto her hands.” 








*It may perhaps interest our younger readers to know that the “_ slipper,”’ which we re- 
member was a serious stumbling-block to our juvenile imagination, is altogether a mistake. In the 
old French story the slipper was of vair, a kind of fine fur resembling ermine. In the course of 
time a generation grew up which knew not vair, and the word preserved orally was supposed to 
be verre, glass. 
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Her parents watch her with emotions in which pain at her coldness 
and hardness of heart is curiously mingled with awe at her marvellous 
beauty, and a vague premonition that some exceptional destiny is in 
store for her. But though she goes about with calm and — 


se: smileless face, o’er which there shone 
Some glory, as of a bright secret sun”— e 





she has yet, when alone, her moments of anguish, when the burden of 
her aimless life and the fore-feeling of a higher destiny become a weight 
too great to be borne ; when she cries out — 
So small, so quickly done, 
O idle timorous life beneath the sun! 
“And here amid these fields and mountains grey, 

Drop after drop it slowly ebbs from me, * 

And leaves no new thing gained; day like to day, 

Face like to face, as waves in some calm sea! 

With 7 of our sad mortality 

Pipes the dull tune of earth; nought comes anigh 

To give us some bright dream before we die.” 


She has compassion for the love of the young hunter ; but neither 
this nor any thought of coquetry inclines her to soften the bitterness of 
the truth to him :— 

“——T am not fallen so low 

As unto thee dreams of false love to show, 

Or for my very heart’s own weariness 

To give thee clinging life-long sharp distress.” 
And when the “new-come men, glorious of array,” appear and 
announce to her their mission, she accepts it calmly, without exultation, 
as the thing she had long dimly waited for, only rejoicing a little that 
her father’s long struggle with adversity is now at anend. Yet even 
in this, fate is too strong for her, and she goes alone to meet the new 
strange life. 

In making thus the whole interest depend upon the character, Mr. 
Morris has departed from his usual manner. But even here he nowhere 
changes his own position as one standing outside and seeing all these 
things. The artist here also keeps himself apart from his work. 

The picture of the sunny June day, and the changing scenery as the 
maiden keeps on her way toward the temple, is one of the brightest in 
the book. We give one stanza, in which the reader may observe the 
sharpness of the drawing, the coloring, which he never omits, and the 
order in which the objects succeed each other just as they would meet 
the eye of a spectator :— 

“The green hill-slopes besprinkled o’er with kine, 
And a grey neat-herd wandering here and there, 
And then the greener squares of well-propped vine, 
The changing cornfields, and the homesteads fair, 
The white road winding on, that yet did bear 
Specks as of men and horses; the grey sea 
Meeting the dim horizon dreamily.” 


While in Rhodope we have a single study of character, and in Zhe 
Death of Paris a single moment of dramatic action, in the last poem, 
The Lovers of Gudrun, we have dramatic action extending over years, 
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and characters evolved by series of circumstances. The story bears 
the marks of a Norse original, but the poet has, no doubt, softened the 
wildness and harshness of it to bring it into keeping with the rest. 
Though apparently less finished, and therefore, in some respects, less 
satisfactory than the others, it exhibits powers that are shown in none 
of them. We were prepared for the clear descriptions of Iceland 
scenery, and the half-barbarous, half-heroic life of that wild age, but 
not for such masterly sketches of character as Gudrun, Kiartan, Bodli, 
or King Olaf, all drawn a§ if from personal knowledge ; not explained 
to us by a preliminary analysis from the poet’s hand, but making them- 
selves known by their own deeds and speech. 

Gudrun is a woman of the Chriemhild type: fair, strong, and proud ; 
with fire in her heart, not in her blood ; but carried away by a fate 
which even she can not withstand. When she finds out too late how 
she has been betrayed — how Bodli has deceived her about Kiartan, 
and she is married to the traitor, she sees all her terrible future before 
her, and sets her face firmly to meet it. Nay, even Bodli, whom she 
withers with her hate and scorn, she can not all despise, for only his 
exceeding love for her could have made him false to his friend. The 
scene where Gudrun hears the weapons taken down, and knows that her 
husband is going forth to murder the man she loves, is one of wonderful 
power. Kiartan is a noble, heroic figure, both in the sunny opening 
of his life, and when his sun has gone down in darkness before noon ; 
but Bodli, the noble nature, wrenched from all its moorings, made false 
to his friend, to himself, and to Gudrun, by his fatal, irresistible love 
for that fair mischief, and thenceforth driving on to ruin, despised of 
all men, despised of the woman he loves and for whose sake he has 
done this thing, despised of himself that he can not throw off this 
fatal love, is still a hero whom we can not despise — nay, is the figure 
for whom we are most powerfully interested. 

Though the poem is long, and extended over a long period, the 
moments of action are so well seized that it drags nowhere, and seems 
to progress swiftly ; but we can not help thinking that it would have 
been better if the curtain had fallen on the tragedy after Kiartan’s 
dead body is carried home. We can scarcely fancy Gudrun wedding 
again after all these storms, living in wealth and honor, and at last, in 
the safe haven of a peaceful old age, calmly appraising those wild 
hearts whom her beauty had lashed into such fierce storms. And yet 
we are wrong, and it is Mr. Morris who is true to nature. 

Some of the critics, after highly praising the beauty of these poems, 
speak patronisingly of them as a source of delightful recreation, very 
fit to unbend the mind exhausted with the strain on its faculties produced 
by following the high arguments of the greater poets. But, though it 
may be fitting that the poet should depreciate himself, herein they are 
mistaken. Mr. Morris is a greater poet than they know— perhaps 
than any of us know. ‘The ease which he exhibits does not come from 
the slightness of the workmanship, but from the consummate power of 
the worker. If he does not wrestle with his language, it is because it 
is pliant at his touch. He cleaves the oak with Prosper’s wand as 
effectually as they with mauls and wedges. . If he does not present 
you with a minute and laborious analysis of each character from his 
own point of view — 
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“chalking broadly on each vestment’s hem 
The wearer’s quality, nor take his stand, 
Motley on back and pointing-pole in hand, 
Beside them ——” 


it is because he has the secret of giving them life to speak and act for 
themselves. Perhaps none of us fitly recognise how great and rare a 
gift this mysterious gift of seeing is. Homer or Chaucer sees his 
characters, but does not construct them: George Eliot constructs them, 
but does not see them, and neither do we. 

In one characteristic alone does the personality of the man himself, 
as distinct from the artist, come into view, and that is in the note of 
despondency which, as we have before mentioned, continually recurs 
in these volumes. In this the poet is thoroughly modern, and shares 
the universal feeling of his age. The ancient poets spoke of sad 
things with sympathy, but felt that life was joyous; ours speak of 
joyous things with sympathy, but feel that life is sad. But this sadness 
of Mr. Morris has a“coloring of its own: it is not the sadness of 
intellectual doubt as in Arnold ; it is not the sadness counterchanged 
with hope which springs from the contemplation of evil and sorrow, 
as in Tennyson ; it is not the agony of Swinburne, torn by the passions 
he has not yet learned to master, and by the pride that will not confess 
the struggle ; nor the desperate weariness of life of Baudelaire, who 
cries — 

“Nous voulons, tant ce feu nous briile le cerveau, 


Plonger au fond du gouffre, enfer ou ciel, qu’importe? 
Au fond de l’Inconnu, pour trouver du xouveau.” 


It is rather a vague emotional sadness, that, while feeling that life 
is fair, never loses the feeling that it is short and of little worth, nor 
the dim undefined consciousness, like Rhodope’s, that there is a truer 
life yet to come, compared with which all these things which gladden 
or grieve us here are but as images or dreams. And it may well be 
that all our modern sadness and unrest are due to the wider diffu- 
sion and more permanent instance of this consciousness; and the 
key to the mystery the one which St. Augustine found :— “ Nam fecisti 
nos ad te, et inquietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat in te.” 


Wn. Hanp BROWNE. 

















THE THEFT OF THE YEARS. 





I. 


HE hours that are heirs of to-morrow 
Are grieved at the life of to-day ; 
The times coming on feign a sorrow 
For the times that are passing away. 
The journeying years set their faces 
The way that their fellows are gone; 
The centuries rise in their places 
And welcome them, one after one. 


II. 


The journeying years—who shall bind them ?— 
Hoof-dinted and stamped in the mire, 
Lie broken, and prostrate behind them 
Slain illusion and baffled desire. 
Once they loitered in laggard procession, 
Now they fly like the beams of the sun: 
How common and poor in possession, 
How resplendent and peerless when gone! 


III. 


Once they sang to a frolicsome measure, 
“We are bankrupt, but others to be 

Are laden with blessing and treasure, 
With treasure and blessing for thee.” 

And I said: “The soul, blest in receiving, 
Holds as nothing the Eden it lost; 

Let the sight be the test of believing — 
See, these are the treasures I boast: 


IV. 


“Some grains of pure gold, dimmed in lustre, 
Raked out of the fires of my youth ; 
Some earlier fruits, joined in cluster ; 
A promise held sacred as truth; 
A shade-guarded bough, plucked at even, 
Still bright with the dew of the dawn; 
A hope laying hold upon Heaven 
(Ah, why was it ever withdrawn ?) ; 
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v. 
“A shred that was dropped by an angel 
When her garments brushed mine in her flight ; 
The prayer of a saintly evangel 
Breathed for me in the hush of the night ; 
A song made by me in life’s morning, 
(One loved it because it was mine) ; 
Some weeds for a sorrow’s adorning, 
And a love that is almost divine. 
VI. 
“A statue of Peace—this hand reft it 
From the rock, gross and shapeless in form 
(I wrought at it long, and then left it 
To blacken and waste in the storm) ; 
For the better a passionate yearning ; 
And culled from the mass of things done, 
A something that glitters in turning 
In its lustreless setting of stone.” 


vil. 


I thought it no wrong to reveal them, 
My riches foregathered’ with pains: 
The churl at most cost to conceal them 
Is oftenest reft of his gains. 
Mark the theft—‘“ They are worthy the reaping,’ 
Quoth the years; “they are fair and unstained. 
Then they fled with my treasures in keeping, 
But these to console me remained: 


VIII. 


A late love—a thing for derision ; 
A troop of unnamable fears ; 
A pale face (you have seen such in vision), 
Wan and wasted with washing of tears ; 
A harp grown discordant with smiting, 
Strings vibrant but never in tune ; 
A taper much wasted with lighting ; 
And a psalm for an afternoon. 


IX. 


Then I cried, in bereavement and sorrow, 
As the smitten shore calls to the sea, 
“Ho, years! bring me back what you borrow,’ 
Or leave but a promise with me. 
For the things above price you have taken 
Have you nothing to give me but these?” 
With a sound, as when autumn winds waken, 
This answer came: “ Nothing but these!” 
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x 
I mind me that once in my childhood 
I shielded a dove from all grief; 
But she got her a mate in the wildwood, 
And brought to me never a leaf. 
Will it never come drifting to me-ward, 
The venture I gave to the main? 
What the west wind wafts far out to seaward 
The east wind returns not again. 


xI. 


Lo! the ruins majestic and solemn, 
“Lo! the cool breath of snow in my hair; 
Here a fragment and there a full column 
Rent out of my castles in air! 
They are here, dull and cold as the sky-light, 
These pitiful creatures of clay ; 
And I wait, in the deepening twilight, 
For the year that shall bear them away. 


CHARLES W. HILLs. 








OPEN-HANDED VICES. 





For Tue New Ecvecric MaGazine. 





R. TRENCH, in his Study of Words, has earnestly and 
pointedly insisted upon the fact that it is essential to the 
wholesomeness of sound morality that language should provide “ugly 
words for ugly things.” Society, he makes it plain, always suffers hurt 
in its best interests when it attempts to condone as venial, that mawk- 
ish imposture of sentiment which would “put sweet for bitter, and 
bitter for sweet.” And indeed, no thoughtful student of man but has 
noticed with peculiar apprehension the tendency of the race to slur 
over its vices, and lighten the burthen of its moral infirmities, by speak- 
ing of them, and consequently thinking of them, in terms which only 
half convey the notion of their enormity. Tacitus has enumerated 
it as among the chief signs of Rome’s degeneracy, that “omina honesta 
pretenduntur vitiis.’ Te was unquestionably right, for the positive 
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colors of evil are blended, confused, and neutralised, by nothing so 
surely as by the dazzling light of social conventionalism in which we 
are accustomed, and indeed constrained to behold them. When we 
come to regard marriage as a contract dissoluble at will by mutual 
consent, just like a business partnership ; when we teach ourselves 
that adultery is merely a venial sin ; when we cover up all the hideous- 
ness of theft under the names of “embezzlement” and “ peculation,” 
or seek even excuses for some of its forms under the title of “ klepto- 
mania,” we are virtually obscuring vice in a mist which we ourselves 
have called up—we are trying to navigate a difficult channel, the 
chart to which has been blurred by our own hands. The moralist 
should never forget that his duty of charity to the sinner implies an 
equal duty of reprobation to the sin. Jeremy Bentham has said: 
“Vice is never so much at ease, never more tyrannical, never more 
ambitious, than when it imagines it has found a mask, under the cover 
of which it may pass for virtue. And masks there are, which to a 
certain extent deceive even the wearers: a deceit to which they lend 
themselves with alacrity, and find in their own delusion encouragement 
to make daring experiments on the credulity, timidity, or dependence 
of others.” Thus it happens that we find the world accepting with 
assurance a mass of aphorisms for its guidance, and a system of 
conduct in its guides, equally full of falsity, vice, and dishonor, simply 
because the light of conventionality is sufficient, behind the heavy 
curtains of habit, to bar out and dismiss even from memory the 
veritable sunshine. Thus we have come to give smiles instead of 
frowns to what are lightly denominated “the eccentricities of genius,” 
as if the gift of great mental power were inseparable from the curse of 
irregular behavior, and We were bound to shut our eyes to viciousness 
because it is the necessary effluence of those lofty exercises to which 
we owe such fruits of imagination and such bounding impulses and 
saliency of thought. Thus the duellist, no matter what purposes of 
murder fester in his heart, is always distinguished from the assassin — 
as a sheep from the goats — and that is made honorable in Azs trade 
which in the other’s is awarded the full measure of universal reproba- 
tion. Thus, too, as Channing well said, and as Channing’s followers 
loudly professed (until A. D. 1861), we are used to shirk all conscious- 
ness of the barren depravity and essential uselessness of war in con- 
templation of the hero’s laurels and in hearing of the blaring trumpet’s 
fanfaron. We think of the hot-blooded hunt, in which 
“To chase the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Percy takes his way ;” 
but resolutely close our eyes to the sequel : 


“The child may rue that is unborn 
The hunting of that day.” 


Thus we come to have a great idea of certain tinsel pretences to 
virtues, which indeed are but cloaked vices, and, as the essayist has 
shrewdly put it, let a mixture of wit recommend madness to our 
conceits. Thus, too, we have permitted the political economists — in 
the scale of whose balances and audits a moral evil and a private vice 
do not weigh down a feather —to teach us that after all there may be 
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a measure of public advantage in the salient capriciousness of indi- 
vidual derelictions, as certain sordid arts manufacture fragrance out of 
corruption and uncleanness, and as Vespasian reaped a solid revenue 
from an ignoble impost. 

It is to this unhappy propensity of mankind that we must ascribe 
that fallacy which imputes magnanimity to the impulses which lead the 
Prodigal into his excesses. To the calm reason there cannot be a 
meaner vice, nor one more essentially selfish and vulgar, than just this 
vice of prodigality, and the reckless license and riot in which it 
wallows: yet, how persistently do mén incline to treat it as simply a 
venial error! How surely our words betoken the light punishment we 
are used to award this loathsome folly, when we mildly attribute it to 
“young blood,” and the season of the “heyday of youth,” in which, 
forsooth, if it is not exactly proper, it is at least expected one should 
“sow his wild oats”! How often do we admire profligacy, coming to 
us in this guise, as if it were but an overflow of 


“The joys that come down shower-like, 
Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty”— 


at that period when “hope clings feeding like a bee!” Friendship 
that means only trial and exaction— Love whose true reading is 
lust — Liberty whose interpretation is license! Not only this, but we 
are too prone to regard and pronounce self-respect in youth as 
prudery, virtue as coldness, economy as miserliness, and justice as 
but another name for meanness. 

The present writer knows that he has often done thus, nay, thought 
thus, in common with his companions, and he feels it due to the sober 
virtues that his sober judgment should make them amend as ample as 
his offending has been large. Nor is it unnecessary that this error 
should be succinctly pointed out, for it is prevalent as dangerous. Mr. 
Vice-President Colfax, in his late Temperance address at the Maryland 
Institute Fair in Baltimore, speaking of drunkenness, said: “It is 
generally brilliant intellects who fall victims to this vice. It is the 
stingy, penurious, and tight-fisted who are free from this evil. It is 
the large-hearted, the social man, who cannot resist the temptations of 
the social glass.” Now, if this be so, if the prodigal be really and 
truly “large-hearted,” if the man who abandons himself to excess and 
license, regardless of the mischief he makes and the hearts he wrings, 
be preéminently the generous and “social” nature, there must be 
something wrong, something radically wrong, in the constitution of 
humanity, or in the dictates of the moral code. And we shrewdly 
need to discover the exact truth in regard to these problems, for, 
as Bacon has warned us, “This same truth is a naked and open 
daylight, that doth not show the masks and mummeries, and triumphs 
of the world, half so stately and daintily as candle-lights.” The lie 
is an oil that too often is taken to soothe the wounded surface of 
our ruffled consciousness against which the harsh edge of truth 
would severely grate. Nor is this naked and austere kind of truth 
easy to discover. As Montaigne says: “ If, like truth, falsehood had 
but one face, we should be easier about it, since we might assume as 
certainty whatever was opposite to this liar’s averment: but the reverse 
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of the truth hath a hundred thousand faces and an illimitable field.” 
Hence, to determine by exact analysis the character of prodigality and 
its proportions, is the only way of escape for us out of a highly perilous 
moral confusion. 

Henry Taylor, the author of Philip van Artavelde, in one of his most 
thoughtful recent poems, has drawn a striking picture of prodigality. 
He says: 

ai with whatsoever glittering words 
We smear the selfishness of waste, and count 
Our careless tossings bounties, this is sure: 
Man sinks not by a more unmanly vice 
Than is that vice of prodigality.”* 





This is true, and yet not all the truth is here told. We must go still 
deeper if we would reprobate this vice in language proper to enforce 
its qualities. For prodigality means much more than a mere blind 
fashion of men who deem themselves “/ruges consumere nati,” — drones 
in the human hive of life, who, like the Indian, have license to fell the 
tree that they may gather its fruit. We may leave out of question, as 
truth not to be challenged, the essentially hardening quality of the 
spendthrift’s habit, which, with time, changes from softness and light- 
ness into brazen and audacious vice, vice which becomes utterly uncon- 
scious of “that best portion of a good man’s life,” 


“ His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love ;”— 


we may ignore the debasing faculty of this vice, its inevitable tendency 
to blot out all sense of duty, its rapid degeneracy from a career of shame 
to a career of crime, in which the spendthrift, almost before he knows it, 
turns up the swindler, and the do-nothing relapses into the vagabond ; we 
may neglect to count how many miseries and how much destruction follow 
in the prodigal’s wasteful track ;—-we may do all this, and yet, upon 
any close scrutiny of the matter, we shall not fail to find ourselves 
confronted with the stern and unpleasing, because undeniable fact, 
that prodigality is, of itself, and in itself, one of the meanest, most 
sensual, and most degrading forms of selfishness. 

What, in truth, is the prodigal, when we come near enough to him 
to inspect him frankly? He is one who spends heedlessly the substance 
that the toil of others has painfully gathered. He is “a fish that loves 
the mud;” an “unbridled squanderer ;” one who unprosperously 
wastes and capriciously lavishes the goods whereof he does not know 
the value. He is emphatically a groveller ; a man of “low desires and 
base designs ;” a creature of debauched occupations and undignified 
uses. He is ordinarily a haunter of taverns and of bagnios ; a candi- 
date for honors amid “the rabble of Comus ;” a grotesque mixture of 
man and beast, “ wanton as a satyr, and impotent as age,” who, franti- 
cally rioting, reels down the walks of what he calls “life,” “bloated 
with gluttony,” foul of tongue, and reeking with obscenity and the lees 
of wine. Incapable, vacillating, unready, he tinctures every extrava- 
gance with baseness, and incriminates even his slightest follies with 
the infectious taint of a brawling insolence. He runs a brief career of 
inbecility and shame, and then, outcast and outdone, friendless and 





*A Sicilian Summer, 
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unflattered, a useless clog, self-despoiled of money, health, and honor, 
and shame, whom even the fool will not turn aside to laugh with, he 
rolls over like Christopher Sly in his sleep, and awakes from his brief 
dream of weltering folly to find the hard tavern-benches of the world 
bruising his ribs, and the rude tavern-wenches of the world alternately 
mocking at him and abusing for his unpaid scores ! 

So much for the shabbiness and disgrace of prodigality. The 
picture is harsh, but it is true, as all who look around them in the world 
will confess. But these traits of the shameful vice are not more con- 
spicuous than is the essential folly which is its inseparable character- 
istic —a part, indeed, of the warp and woof of the thing. In Zimon 
of Athens we have the prodigal at his noblest — yet what can exceed 
the consummate absurdity and extravagance of scattering bounty where 
it confers no benefit, as Dr. Johnson said, and buying flattery that 
produces no friendship? Why should Timon deem himself entitled to 
consideration when he wastes that which alone procures him attention, 
and wastes it so idiotically that he gets nothing in exchange for it but 
scorn, and a sneering pity that is worse than scorn? That which gave 
him grace in venial eyes, “and gilded o’er his imperfeetions,” like ice 
has melted from his grasp “and from his coffers,” and now has run 


“Like a violent stream to other men’s.” 


His wealth gone, reck!essly gone, heedlessly lavished, insanely bestowed, 
fatuously flung away, how can he claim the care, the respect, or the con- 
sideration of others, having taken no heed for himself? In the words of 
Owen Feltham: “ Unseemly bounty is waste both of wealth and wit. 
He that, when he should not, spends too much, shall, when he would not, 
have too little to spend. It was a witty reason of Diogenes when he 
asked but a half-penny of the thrifty man, and a pound of the prodigal :— 
the first, he said, might give him often ; but the other, ere long, would 
have nothing to give.” And when we look at the lives of prodigals, 
and see one wasting his patrimony in gluttony, and another beggaring 
himself, like Pope’s Sir Cisto, to show he has a taste, and all hastening, 
through a feverish career of so-called pleasure, lust, epicurism, and 
brutality, to the pains, the shames, the rags, the starving and misery of 
abject want, how poor a creature does man appear in our eyes, and how 
mean the ways along which he is prone to crawl! 

People are fond of saying, with a popular but superficial writer,* 
that “avarice has ruined more men than prodigality, and the blindest 
thoughtlessness of expenditure has not destroyed so many fortunes 
as the calculating but insatiable lust of accumulation.” But this is 
clearly not so, and the original author of this aphorism f has himself 
contradicted it, in allowing something of sincerity to avarice while 
asserting that prodigality was nothing but one of the protean shapes 
of vanity. And in truth, prodigality is as ungenerous in its nature as 
it is foolish. The Rake whom Hogarth has painted with such inimit- 
able truth will stand for all time as a synonym for selfishness mixed 
with sensuality ; and wherever we find the prodigal we shall discover 
him to be deficient in the qualities of justice and humanity: we shall 





* Colton, in Lacon. t Rochefoucauld. 
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see him unconscious of the true spirit of courtesy and forbearance, and 
inconsiderate at once for all around him and all beneath him. He 
thinks not of the comfort of others, nor of their feelings. His chil- 
dren may go barefoot, his wife may patch upon patch, so long as, like 
Harold Skimpole, he has his soft music and his sunny-sided peach. 
“Wealth foolishly consumed,” says Feltham, “is wine upon the pave- 
ment dasht, which was by Providence destined to have cheered the 
heart.” But this is a genuine trait of the prodigal, who never spreads 
the generous and benevolent table of Cimon, but wastes his drachmas 
in purveying for those mean gluttonies in which Lucullus sups with 
Lucullus. It was Themistocles who, deeming that his own excesses 
needed to have an excuse provided for them, pleaded that “the wildest 
colts make the best-horses when they come to be properly broke and 
managed.” But who ever bitted that wild colt Themistocles? Who 
taught the prodigal Themistocles what was the proper season to sow 
his wild oats? In youth he ruined his father, who disinherited him ; 
and shamed his mother until she hung herself, sooner than continue 
the spectator of his disgraceful courses. He lived in extremes always, 
and extremes of the worst kind. Profligate and lavish, he yet was 
mean enough to haggle with hucksters, and defraud his creditors of 
their just dues. In middle life he exalted the State for his own pride’s 
sake, and plundered it for his own pocket’s sake ; in his old age he 
disgraced it, deserted it, betrayed it, and miserably bartered the in- 
comparable glories of Salamis for a Persian pension, and the sneering, 
contemptuous patronage of Artaxerxes. Yet this was the noblest 
prodigal of whom history tells us—far nobler than that low traitor 
Absalom, for whom David shed so many and unavailing tears. 

The pitiless cruelty of this false, unchartered by-word of vice has by 
no means been adequately insisted upon. A wasteful State implies a 
suffering people, as we know here in this land and in this year of our 
Lord. A spendthrift prince causes a paupered kingdom. “ Delirant 
reges, plectuntur Achivi.” Contrast prudent and frugal Holland with 
insolent, wasted Austria. Compare thrifty and temperate Switzerland 
with her august, magnificent, imperial neighbor, nightmared by debt 
and riddled with sedition. Compare Swedish Charles XII. with mod- 
erate Governor Franklin of Pennsylvania ; or superb Louis, toupéed, 
lavish, cruel, with the close-fisted stadtholders and economical Fritzes, 
his contemporaries. See, throughout society, how the frugal and tem- 
perate man disposes his means, and how the prodigal. “ Riches,” it 
has been well said, “are the instruments of serving the purposes of 
heaven or hell, according to the disposition of the possessor.” What 
is the prodigal’s disposition ? 

“In squandering wealth is his peculiar art: 
Nothing goes unrewarded but desert!” 


It is indeed the blindness of prodigality which makes it so cruel, and 
justifies the poet’s deep saying that while men’s good deeds are prone 
to expire with them, the evil they do always “lives after them.” The 
prodigal is the drone of the community, and, while life is so short, 
art so long, and judgment so intricate, we see him sharing the harvest 
of the toiling hind, consuming the fruits of the artisan’s heavy labor, 
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compelling weary toilers to find him honey for his dainty sipping, 
yet paying back nothing for the service he receives. He toys with the 
confections that scarce can stimulate his “ palled, unwilling appetite,” 


“—while thousands groan 
But for those morsels which his wantonness 
Wastes in unjoyous revelry.” 


With a selfish, blind folly that has no parallel in any other vice, he 
drags down his neighbors and his friends, with suretyships and borrow- 
ings, into the ruin he prepares for himself, and like a drowning man, 
unable to swim the depths into which he blindly plunges, drowns all who 
venture to his rescue.* It is the inevitable consequence of such a career 
that each excess causes more sorrow and suffering to those around him 
than to the prodigal himself. His family are always his victims ; 
and the more innocent they are, the more unprotected, the more 
helpless, the greater is the share of misery they derive from his blind 
courses. It was with a certain consciousness of this fact that Cicero 
protested that the waste of one’s paternal estate was the greatest of wick- 
edness. The “generous and large-hearted” prodigal, therefore, while 
he may possibly seem a strasssngel, is unquestionably a haus-teufel. 
Domestic duty is the object of his scorn, and home comforts a pursuit 
too high for his epicurean philosophy. If he should escape the ignominy 
of more criminal neglects and shortcomings, he is yet sure to “blaze 
his path” through life with a myriad of those small slights, neglects, 
contempts, and little griefs, which rust into the hearts and souls of those 
at home, and make domestic peace a chimaera.t He who has the habit 
of spending first for himself, will never learn that others are to be spent 
for likewise ; and even should he acquire a faint perception of such a 
duty, will never have left wherewithal to discharge it. The prodigal’s 
little pleasures, fed by indulgence, and the liberal views he has in re- 
gard to his own personal needs, quite prevent him from giving much 
thought to concerns outside these. It is part of his constitution 
that he should be a negligent. and ungrateful friend, father, and 
husband, and that his estate to transmit, “after life’s fitful fever,” 
should largely consist in “ mortgages, diseases, and settlements.” The 
misery thus cruelly and needlessly engendered, derives a more poignant 
sting from the very circumstance that his career, his thriftless, heedless 
habits, and his lavish mode of life, have brought his family up in a way 
of idleness, luxury, and effeminacy that incapacitates them for profit- 
able and remunerative labor, and ensures to them, after his own fall, 
a corresponding tumble into that abyss of degradation and comfortless 
despair which opens only to “the poor and proud.” 

And it adds to the calamitous tendencies of this vice of prodigality 
if indeed it seizes upon pliant and large spirits, prone to impulsive 
ways. emo repente fuit turpissimus, said the satirist ; but who shall 
insure the man who has fallen upon a hardening vice, every daily in- 
fluence of which impoverishes his blood, unsettles his stamina, gives - 





*Burton. Anatomie of Melancholy. 


t ‘Small slights, contempts, neglect unmixt with hate, 
fake up in number what they want in weight ; 
These, and a thousand griefs minute as these, 
Corrode our comforts and destroy our peace.” 


HANNAH More. 
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callosity to his heart and soul, while it softens and disintegrates his 
mind? “It is folly,” says Jacobi, “to build on a man who has only 
disposition, without principle to govern himself.” Is not this precisely 
the spendthrift’s case, even when he is taken at his best? Whatever 
his initial disposition, his habits are such as to drag him down, and 
precipitate into viciousness. The way of self-indulgence, excess, 
license, and riot is, from the very constitution of our natures, a down- 
ward and a demoralising way. The spendthrift burns the candle at 
both ends: he acquires the habit of vice, he loses the power of resist- 
ance ; he reinforces the enemy by his folly at the same time that he 
weakens his defences by neglect. He empties his purse while he 
drains the muscle that will be called upon to fill it, and exhausts the 
nerve that should drive it to work. He reaps tares where he should 
garner wheat, and both at seed-time and at harvest sedulously flings 
away the good grain and treasures the bad. Thus each day, like 
Phzethon, he drives the good steeds of the Sun downwards, downwards, 
until, with one final awful plunge, the hissing sea engulphs him. 

The integral vileness of prodigality can never be wholly shown 
except in the light of its mean, abject, commonplace selfishness. Is 
there indeed anything heroic, anything-at all redeeming, in the charac- 
ter of the spendthrift? We call him a brute who gets drunk upon his 
wife’s poor wages, leaving her and his children to beg or starve ; but 
what is this brute other than an unrefined, unwashed, naked prodigal ? 
Tear off the mask —disclose the imposture — let not the ribald knave 
disguise himself in princely garments, nor affect to yield himself to the 
sway of generous thoughts and impulses! Strip him, and see the 
mark of the galley-slave branded deep upon his shoulder — the cropt 
ears — the stripes that tell of detected peccadilloes, the stocks, and the 
pillory! 

We have often suspected that men have been unfortunate in con- 
struing that tender parable of the Prodigal Son, and that what was 
meant to enforce the doctrine of universal charity, and faith in the 
divine quality of Divine forgiveness, is only too apt to be interpreted 
into apology for a supposed venial species of sin. The purpose, of 
course, of this apologue is to symbolise the all-embracing scope of the 
Father’s loving-kindness, through which such a mean, disgraceful rioter 
as the prodigal is forgiven unquestioned, by Him who was willing to 
spare Sodom if only a congregation of righteous persons should be 
found there. But we are often apt to forget what a contemptible /e//ow 
this prodigal is ; careless, so long as his money lasts and the taverns 
are open to him, creeping cringingly to his father’s knee as soon as it 
is gone, and forgetting that he has spent his portion of the patrimony, 
and that all he now receives is taken from the shares of the others. 
Because such a man is so pardoned, we come unconsciously to look 
lightly upon his offence, and to treat his vice as a simple, trifling error. 
But in fact, while we do only right to pardon the offender, we must 
never release the offence with so slight a condemnation. The elder 
brother’s view is the only safe view for us to take of prodigality in its 
relations to man and to society. The prodigal revels in as deadly a 
sin as any of the seven. He is triply armed against goodness with an 
impregnable mail of selfishness. He is one of those “extreme self- 
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lovers” of whom Bacon has told us, who “will set a man’s house on 
fire, though it were but to roast their eggs.” He has neither time, nor 
charity, nor thought for others; for the pleasure and riot to which he 
addicts himself leaves him no leisure. Even had he the will to do good, 
he would lack the power. “No man can help others that wants help 
himself.” He has blunted all his sensibilities by vicious courses, and 
is not able to comprehend you if you should speak to him of your 
sorrows, your cares, or your needs. His loving is shallow like the love 
he inspires, and he is such a drag upon others that his friendship 
weighs more heavily than a millstone about a friend’s neck. 

There cannot be either dignity or attractiveness in such a vice. 
There cannot be anything generous, nor manly, nor redeeming in what 
is by its very nature “inhumanly selfish,” and more cruel to others 
than it is even to the victim himself. There cannot be anything to 
admire in what is founded upon mere animal gratification, and never 
aims higher than the regions of sensuality, and cannot be indulged 
but at the cost of others. 

But what does the prodigal purchase with such moral sacrifices, such 
tremendous payments of comfort, dignity, reputation, and self-respect? 
What is the fruit of this Hesperidean tree, to climb after which he 
suffers himself to be mangled in the jaws of so many dragons? ‘The 
sensual pleasures of the prodigal are, in fact, the emptiést, shallowest 
things conceivable—the mere simulacra rather than the real images 
of delight — bubbles, vanities! They dissolve the soul like a corroding 
acid, “making it loose, soft, wandering, unapt for noble, wise, or 
spiritual employment.” They never satisfy even the weakest spirit that 
gives himself up to them, fancying how dulce est desipere. ‘They are 
“biggest always in expectation, and a mere vanity in enjoying, and 
leave a sting and a thorn behind.” They enervate, impoverish, deaden, 
and torpefy, without supplying any tonic wherewith to brace anew the 
crippled faculties, and reinforce the languishing spirits. They breed 
idleness, wantonness, effeminacy, and thus, as Seneca has said, 
virtually bury a man alive. They induce us to squander our most 
precious heritage, time — “invaluable in respect of its present use, 
and irreparable when it is past.” There is no resurrection for the 
sluggard spirit out of that living tomb, nor recovery of that lost 
treasure so recklessly cast away. Prodigality, in effect, is as hard a 
master as it is a discreditable servant. It repays our devotion to it 
with the curses of indolence, procrastination, and irresolution, and 
when it finally flings us off, we discover that it has made our age as 
shameful as dur youth was unprofitable. 

We do not think there can be a more melancholy spectacle than the 
remorseful repinings and pitiful weak wailings of such a man as Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, to whose sensitive soul no pleasing consciousness 
comes of a well-spent life, but who stands impotent and shivering on 
the brink of dotage, mourning for the gigantic powers he has lavished 
in prodigal excess, wrung to the withers with the sense of his short- 
coming, yet powerless to recuperate, and only strong enough to know 
his weakness and be conscious of his despair. Byron also, dying at 
Missolonghi, his soul awakening to a dim sense of better things rising 
within him as the sunlight rises above the mists of a valley, his spirit 
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faint with the dark and despairing consciousness of the self-imposed 
burthen that will not fail to crush him—what a bitter, sad picture is 
that! This is that pavement of hell which is tessellated with a lurid 
mosaic of good: intentions, the poignant consciousness of duties 
palpably understood and miserably unfulfilled. This is the true, the 
awful wretchedness of vice ; “the essential and inherent bitterness of 
all that is morally evil””— this appalling and despairing sense of weak- 
ness, weakness that is the fruit of our own self-indulgence, the child of 
our own evil passion that rises up and smites us! 
“QO well for him whose will is strong! 

But ill for him who bettering not with time, 

Corrupts the strength of heaven-descending Will! 

He seems as one whose footsteps halt, 

Toiling in immeasurable sand, 

And o’er a weary, sultry land, 

Far beneath a blazing vault, 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 

The city sparkles like a grain of salt!” 

Was ever a prodigal truly happy? He never hears that “still, sad 
music of humanity ” which rouses the soul and spirit to such a new 
consciousness of wide and liberal functions. He has no proper home, 
for the very name of home implies that domesticity for which he has 
no taste, and those comforts which he makes no effort to provide ; 
and the homeless man is necessarily unblest. He has nothing, in fact, 
for all the sacrifices he makes, save only that taste of vapid pleasure 
which already palls upon his tongue, and which the old preacher tells 
us, in his homely phrase, “is unsavory as the drunkard’s vomit.” 

There is a prodigality of nations as well as a prodigality of indivi- 
duals, and in the collective case as in the singular, selfishness is the 
cause, and evil the consequence. Our own skirts are not free from 
this vice, and we are paying the penalty of it in many painful ways. 
There is a direct and necessary connection between the lavishness of 
our households, the extravagances of our fashions, the luxury and pre- 
tentiousness of our daily life, and that burthen of debt which stagnates 
trade and pinches us in every comfort. There is a necessary and 
ineradicable connection between our prodigal ways and the gathering 
tribulations which harass us. “He who sleeps in the grand house 
must live in the counting-room.” We pay for our glitter and gold, our 
lacquer and varnish, our trinkets and silks, with many sleepless hours, 
and much slavery in business. ‘The competition of social life runs too 
high. We dare not practise economy unless by stealth; and the con- 
sequence is that the usurers oppress us as they oppress all other 
spendthrifts. We have not the courage to practise self-denial in non- 
essentials, and so must deprive ourselves of much that we are ill able 
to do without. This is not only a growing evil ; it threatens to attain 
the proportions of a national vice, and if our present rate of squander- 
ing and unthrift is continued long, we shall suddenly find ourselves to 
be what Sallust describes Catiline and his companions: men who 
coveted the wealth of other men at the same time that they threw 
away their own. And in this stage we shall be as truly outcast among 
nations as the prodigal is among men. 

What are the correctives meet to be applied to this degrading and 
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injurious vice? They are not many, nor adequate, but they are simple. 
Let us first thoroughly understand it in all its nakedness and deformity, 
and resolutely determine not to suffer our minds to be hoodwinked 
concerning it. Let us put the seal of reprobation upon it, and instruct 
society to give no place and extend no courtesy to the spendthrift, no 
more than she tenders to the vagrant void of visible means of support. 
The old time Beeotians and Etruscans used to bring their bankrupts into 
the market-places on biers, with empty purses borne before them, that 
they might suffer the ridicule and contumely of the populace. The 
Justinian Code and the Civil Law set guardians over the prodigal as 
over the madman, to prevent him from undoing himself and his family. 
Society and the voice of public opinion can set the spendthrift in as 
effectual a pillory as was that Boeotian market-place, and thus can 
virtually become the guardians and “next friends” of those likely to 
suffer from his courses. For the prodigal is both too vain and too 
weak to set himself against a resolute public opinion, and too selfish 
to incur the discomforts of a stern social reprobation. He will not do 
that which society does not tolerate ; he will not attempt that which 
the common voice refuses to excuse or to palliate. 

The prodigal is capable, perhaps, of being taught the wisdom which 
dwells in prudent conduct, and the comforts enjoyed by those 


“qui Deorum 
Muneribus sapienter uti.” 


For his folly is founded chiefly upon ignorance, and the paths by which 
he goes astray are not in the high grounds, but in the thickets and 
valleys, where the view is not clear, nor the prospect wide. It will be 
an important and valuable lesson to him, if we can teach him the 
value of common things, and what enjoyments there are in ordinary 
comforts, and how sweetly life may be made to glide away unfretted by 
passion and not tortured by unseemly appetite. It will be the lesson 
that he needs, if we may indeed teach him that pleasure does not 
dwell on the heights, in cold splendor, or among the withering blasts 
of passion,* but “ by the happy threshold,” 


“Or hand in hand with Plenty in the maize.” 


And this is a lesson that needs to be taught in youth, and through the 
benignant and ameliorating influences, chiefly, of early marriage. The 
sense of duty will thus be implanted in his mind while it is tender and 
most susceptible to such impressions ; and by learning to care and 
provide for and minister to others in his prime, he will be most likely to 
scorn the exigent suggestions of selfishness. “The man who lives in 
the midst of domestic relations,” says Godwin,t “will have many 
opportunities of conferring pleasure, minute in detail, yet not trivial in 
the amount, without interfering with the purposes of general benevo- 
lence. Nay, by kindling his sensibility, and harmonising his soul, 
they may be expected, if he is endowed with a liberal and manly 
spirit, to render him more prompt in the service of strangers and the 
public.” 

But finally, the best corrective for prodigality, as for other vices, is 
observance of Christian temperance and charity as a principle of 





*Tennyson. The Princess. t Preface to Saint Leon. 
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action and as a rule of life. As that wise philosopher, John Locke, 
has truly said :—“ Our Saviour’s great rule, that we should love our 
neighbor as ourselves, is such a fundamental truth for the regulating 
human society, that I think that by that alone, one might without 
difficulty determine all the cases and doubts in social morality.” 
Charity begets Love, and Love destroys Selfishness ; and apart from 
Selfishness, Prodigality cannot live. 


EDWARD SPENCER. 








SWEET MOTHER. 





[The following pathetic lines were written by the late Mrs. Jupson at Maulmein, where she 
had been left by her dying husband on his embarkation upon an almost hopeless voyage to 
restore his broken health. At the time they were written he had been some months dead, but it 
was ten months before the news reached her. The verses, which we believe have never been 
published, were placed at our disposal by a lady of this city.— Eps.] 


HE wild southwest monsoon has risen 
With broad gray wings of gloom, 
While here, from out my dreary prison 
I look as from a tomb— Alas! 
My heart another tomb. 


Upon the low thatched roof the rain 
With ceaseless patter falls ; 
My choicest treasures bear its stain, 
Mould gathers on the walls— Would Heaven 
’Twere only on the walls! 


Sweet mother, I am here alone 
In sorrow and in pain; 
The sunshine from my heart has flown, 
It feels the driving rain— Ah me! 
The chill, and mould, and rain. 


Four laggard months have wheeled their round 
Since love upon it smiled, 
And everything of earth has frowned 
On thy poor stricken child — Sweet friend, 
Thy weary suffering child. 
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I watched my loved one night and day, 
Scarce breathing while he slept ; 
And as my hopes were swept away, 
I in his bosom wept— Oh, God, 
How have I prayed and wept! 


And when they bore him to the ship, 
I saw the white sails spread, 
I kissed his speechless quivering lip, 
And left him on his bed— Alas! 
It seemed a coffin bed. 


When from my gentle sister’s tomb, 
Long since, in tears we came, 
Thou saidst,—“ How desolate each room!” 
Ah, mine were just the same—that day — 
The very, very same. 


Then, mother, little Charley came, 
Our beautiful fair boy, . 
With my own father’s cherished name — 
But ah, he brought no joy— My child 
Brought mourning, and no joy. 


His little grave I can not see, 
Though weary months have sped 
Since pitying lips bent over me 
And whispered “He is dead”— Mother! 
Tis dreadful to be dead! 


I do not mean for one like me, 
So weary, worn and weak: 
Death’s shadowy paleness seems to be 
E’en now upon my cheek — His seal 
On form, and brow, and cheek. 


But for a bright-winged bird like him 
To hush his joyous song, 
And prisoned in a coffin dim 
Join Death’s pale phantom throng !— My boy 
To join that ghastly throng! 


Oh, mother, I can hardly bear 
To think of this to-day! 
It was so exquisitely fair, 
That little form of clay !— My heart 
Still lingers by his clay. 








Sweet Mother. 


And when for one loved far, far more, 
Come thickly-gathering tears, 
My star of faith is clouded o’er, 
I sink beneath my fears — Sweet friend, 
My heavy weight of fears. 





Oh, but to feel thy fond arms thrown 
Around me once again! 
It almost seems those lips of thine 
Might kiss away the pain— Might soothe 
This dull, cold, heavy pain. 


But, gentle mother, through life’s storms 
I may not lean on thee, 
For helpless, cowering little forms 
Cling, trusting, unto me— Poor babes, 
To have no guide but me! 


With weary foot and broken wing, 
With bleeding heart and sore, 
Thy dove looks backward, sorrowing, 
But seeks the ark no more — Thy breast 
Seeks never, never more! 


Sweet mother, for thy wanderer pray 
That loftier faith be given ; 
Her broken reeds all swept away, 
That she may lean on Heaven — Her heart 
Grow strong in Christ and Heaven. 


Once, when young Hope’s fresh morning dew 
Lay sparkling on my heart, 
My bounding heart thought but ¢o do, 
To work at Heaven’s behest— My pains 
Come at the same behest. 


All fearfully, all tearfully, 
Alone and sorrowing, 
My dim eye lifted to the sky, 
Fast to the Cross I cling—Oh, Christ, 
To Thy dear Cross I cling! 


Macimein, Augt. 77h, 1850. 














THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DAWN. 


A‘ ancient English Cathedral Tower? How can the ancient 
English Cathedral tower be here! The well-known massive 
gray square tower of its old Cathedral? How can that be here! 
There is no spike of rusty iron in the air, between the eye and it, from 
any point of the real prospect. What is the spike that intervenes, and 
who has set it up? Maybe, it is set up by the Sultan’s orders for the 
impaling of a horde of Turkish robbers, one by one. It is so, for 
cymbals clash, and the Sultan goes by to his palace in long procession. 
Ten thousand scimitars flash in the sunlight, and thrice ten thousand 
dancing-girls strew flowers. Then follow white elephants caparisoned 
in countless gorgeous colors, and infinite in number and attendants. 
Still, the Cathedral Tower rises in the background, where it cannot be, 
and still no writhing figure is on the grim spike. Stay! Is the spike 
so low a thing as the rusty spike on the top of a post of an old bed- 
stead that has tumbled all awry? Some vague period of drowsy 
laughter must be devoted to the consideration of this possibility. 

Shaking from head to foot, the man whose scattered consciousness 
has thus fantastically pieced itself together at length rises, supports 
his trembling frame upon his arms, and looks around. He is in the 
meanest and closest of small rooms. Through the ragged window- 
curtain, the light of early day steals in from a miserable court. He 
lies, dressed, across a large unseemly bed, upon a bedstead that has 
indeed given way under the weight upon it. Lying, also dressed and 
also across the bed, not longwise, are a Chinaman, a Lascar, and a 
haggard woman. The two first are in a sleep or stupor; the last is 
blowing at a kind of pipe, to kindle it. And as she blows, and shading 
it with her lean hand, concentrates its red spark of light, it serves in 
the dim morning as a lamp to show him what he sees of her. 

“ Another?” says this woman, in a querulous, rattling whisper. 
“ Have another?” 

He looks about him, with his hand to his forehead. 

“Ve’ve smoked as many as five since ye come in at midnight,” the 
woman goes on, as she chronically complains. “ Poor me, poor me, 
my head is so bad! Them two come in after ye. Ah, poor me, the 
business is slack, is slack! Few Chinamen about the Docks, and 
fewer Lascars, and no ships coming in, these say! Here’s another 
ready for ye, deary. Ye’ll remember, like a good soul, won’t ye, that 
the market price is dreffle high just now? More nor shilling and six- 
pence for a thimbleful! And ye’ll remember that nobody but me (and 
Jack Chinaman t’other side the court; but he can’t do it as well as 
me) has the true secret of mixing it? Ye’ll pay up according, deary, 
won't ye?” 
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She blows at the pipe as she speaks, and, occasionally bubbling at 
it, inhales much of its contents. 

“O me, O me, my lungs is weak, my lungs is bad! It’s nearly 
ready for ye, deary. Ah, poor me, poor me, my poor hand shakes like 
to drop off! I see ye coming-to, and I ses to my poor self, ‘I'll have 
another ready for him, and he’ll bear in mind the market price of 
opium, and pay according.’ O my poor head! I makes my pipes of 
old penny ink-bottles, ye see, deary—this is one—and I fits in a 
mouthpiece, this way, and I takes my mixture out of this thimble with 
this little horn spoon ; and so I fills, deary. Ah, my poor nerves! I 
got Heavens-hard drunk for sixteen year afore I took to this ; but this 
don’t hurt me, not to speak of. And it takes away the hunger as well 
as wittles, deary.” 

She hands him the nearly emptied pipe, and sinks back, turning 
over on her face. 

He rises unsteadily from the bed, lays the pipe upon the hearth- 
stone, draws back the ragged curtain, and looks with repugnance at 
his three companions. He notices that the woman has opium-smoked 
herself into a strange likeness of the Chinaman. His form of cheek, 
eye, and temple, and his color, are repeated in her. Said Chinaman 
convulsively wrestles with one of his many Gods, or Devils, perhaps, 
and snarls horribly. The Lascar laughs and dribbles at the mouth. 
The hostess is still. 

“What visions can she have?” the waking man muses as he turns 
her face towards him, and stands looking down at it. “ Visions of 
many butchers’ shops, and public-houses, and much credit? Of an 
increase of hideous customers, and this horrible bedstead set upright 
again, and this horrible court swept clean? What can she rise to, 
under any quantity of opium, higher than that !— Eh?” 

He bends down his ear, to listen to her mutterings. 

“ Unintelligible!” 

As he watches the spasmodic shoots and darts that break out of her 
face and limbs, like fitful lightning out of a dark sky, some contagion 
in them seizes upon him: insomuch that he has to withdraw himself 
to a lean arm-chair by the hearth,— placed there, perhaps, for such 
emergencies,— and to sit in it, holding tight, until he has got the better 
of this unclean spirit of imitation. 

Then he comes back, pounces on the Chinaman, and, seizing him 
with both hands by the throat, turns him violently on the bed. The 
Chinaman clutches the aggressive hands, resists, gasps, and protests. 

“What do you say?” 

A watchful pause. 

“ Unintelligible ! ” 

Slowly loosening his grasp as he listens to the incoherent jargon 
with an attentive frown, he turns to the Lascar and fairly drags him 
forth upon the floor. As he falls, the Lascar starts into a half-risen 
attitude, glares with his eyes, lashes about him fiercely with his arms, 
and draws a phantom knife. It then becomes apparent that the woman 
has taken possession of his knife, for safety’s sake ; for, she too starting 
up, and restraining and expostulating with him, the knife is visible in 
her dress, not in his, when they drowsily drop back, side by side. 
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There has been chattering and clattering enough between them, but 
to no purpose. When any distinct word has been flung into the air, it 
has had no sense or sequence. Wherefore “unintelligible!” ‘s again 
the comment of the watcher, made with some reassured nodding of his 
head, and a gloomy smile. He then lays certain silver money on the 
table, finds his hat, gropes his way down the broken stairs, gives a 
good morning to some rat-ridden doorkeeper, in bed in a black hutch 
beneath the stairs, and passes out. 

That same afternoon, the massive gray square tower of an old 
Cathedral rises before the sight of a jaded traveller. The bells are 
going for daily vesper service, and he must needs attend it, one would 
say, from his haste to reach the open cathedral door. The choir are 
getting on their sullied white robes, in a hurry, when he arrives among 
them, gets on his own robe, and falls into the procession filing in to 
service. Then the Sacristan locks the iron-barred gates that divide 
the sanctuary from the chancel, and all of the procession having 
scuttled into their places, hide their faces ; and then the intoned words, 
“WHEN THE WICKED MAN—” rise among groins of arches and beams 
of roof, awakening muttered thunder. 


CHAPTER II. 
A DEAN, AND A CHAPTER ALSO. 


WHOSOEVER has observed that sedate and clerical bird, the rook, may 
perhaps have noticed that when he wings his way homeward towards 
nightfall, in a sedate and clerical company, two rooks will suddenly 
detach themselves from the rest, will retrace their flight for some 
distance, and will there poise and linger, conveying to mere men the 
fancy that it is of some occult importance to the body politic that this 
artful couple should pretend to have renounced connection with it. 

Similarly, service being over in the old cathedral with the square 
tower, and the choir scuffling out again, and divers venerable persons 
of rook-like aspect dispersing, two of these latter retrace their steps, 
and walk together in the echoing Close. 

Not only is the day waning, but the year. The low sun is fiery and 
yet cold behind the monastery ruin, and the Virginia creeper on the 
cathedral wall has showered half its deep-red leaves down on the 
pavement. ‘There has been rain this afternoon, and a wintry shudder 
goes among the little pools on the cracked, uneven flagstones, and 
through the giant elm-trees as they shed a gust of tears. Their fallen 
leaves lie strewn thickly about. Some of these leaves, in a timid rush, 
seek sanctuary within the low arched cathedral door ; but two men, 
coming out, resist them, and cast them forth again with their feet ; 
this done, one of the two locks the door with a goodly key, and the 
other flits away with a folio music-book. 

“Mr. Jasper was that, Tope?” 

“Yes, Mr. Dean.” 

“ He has stayed late.” 

“Ves, Mr. Dean. I have stayed for him, your Reverence. He has 
been took a little poorly.” 
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“Say ‘taken,’ Tope—to the Dean,” the younger rook interposes in 
a low tone with this touch of correction, as who should say: “You 
may offer bad grammar to the laity, or the humbler clergy, not to the 
Dean.” 

Mr. Tope, Chief Verger and Showman, and accustomed to be high 
with excursion parties, declines with a silent loftiness to perceive that 
any suggestion has been tendered to him. 

“And when and how has Mr. Jasper been taken—for, as Mr. 
Crisparkle has remarked, it is better to say taken — taken —” repeats 
the Dean ; “when and how has Mr. Jasper been taken —” 

“Taken, sir,” Tope deferentially murmurs. 

“—- Poorly, Tope?” 

“Why, sir, Mr. Jasper was that breathed —” 

“T wouldn’t say ‘ That breathed,’ Tope,” Mr. Crisparkle interposes, 
with the same touch as before. “Not English —to the Dean.” 

“ Breathed to that extent,” the Dean (not unflattered by this indirect 
homage) condescendingly remarks, “ would be preferable.” 

“Mr. Jasper’s breathing was so remarkably short,” thus discreetly 
does Mr. Tope work his way round the sunken rock, “when he came 
in, that it distressed him mightily to get his notes out: which was 
perhaps the cause of his having a kind of fit on him after a little. 
His memory grew DazED.” Mr. Tope, with his eyes on the Reverend 
Mr. Crisparkle, shoots this word out, as defying him to improve upon 
it: “and a dimness and giddiness crept over him as strange as ever I 
saw ; though he didn’t seem to mind it particularly, himself. However, 
a little time and a little water brought him out of his Daze.” Mr. 
Tope repeats the word and its emphasis, with the air of saying, “ As 
I have made a success, I'll make it again.” 

“ And Mr. Jasper has gone home quite himself, has he?” asked the 
Dean. 

“Your Reverence, he has gone home quite himself. And I’m glad 
to see he’s having his fire kindled up, for it’s chilly after the wet, and 
the Cathedral had both a damp feel and a damp touch this afternoon, 
and he was very shivery.” 

They all three looked towards an old stone gatehouse crossing the 
Close, with an arched thoroughfare passing beneath it. Through its 
latticed window, a fire shines out upon the fast-darkening scene, 
involving in shadow the pendant masses of ivy and creeper covering 
the building’s front. As the deep Cathedral-bell strikes the hour, a 
ripple of wind goes through these at their distance, like a ripple of the 
solemn sound that hums through tomb and tower, broken niche and 
defaced statue, in the pile close at hand. 

“Ts Mr. Jasper’s nephew with him?” the Dean asks. 

“No, sir,” replies the Verger, “but expected. There’s his own 
solitary shadow betwixt his two windows —the one looking this way, 
and the one looking down into the High Street — drawing his own 
curtains now.” 

“Well, well,” says the Dean, with a sprightly air of breaking up the 
little conference, “ I hope Mr. Jasper’s heart may not be too much set 
upon his nephew. Our affections, however laudable, in this transitory 
world, should never master us; we should guide them, guide them. 
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I find I am not disagreeably reminded of my dinner, by hearing my 
dinner-bell. Perhaps, Mr. Crisparkle, you will, before going home, look 
in on Jasper?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Dean. And tell him that you had the kindness to 
desire to know how he was?” 

“ Ay, do so, do so. Certainly. Wished to know how he was. By 
all means. Wished to know how he was.” 

With a pleasant air of patronage, the Dean as nearly cocks his 
quaint hat as a Dean in good spirits may, and directs his comely gaiters 
towards the ruddy dining-room of the snug old red-brick house, where 
he is at present “in residence” with Mrs. Dean and Miss Dean. 

Mr. Crisparkle, Minor Canon, fair and rosy, and perpetually pitching 
himself headforemost into all the deep running water in the surround- 
ing country ; Mr. Crisparkle, Minor Canon, early riser, musical, classi- 
cal, cheerful, kind, good-natured, social, contented, and boy-like ; Mr. 
Crisparkle, Minor Canon and good man, lately “Coach” upon the 
chief Pagan high-roads, but since promoted by a patron (grateful for 
a well-taught son) to his present Christian beat ; betakes himself to 
the gate-house, on his way home to his early tea. 

“Sorry to hear from Tope that you have not been well, Jasper.” 

“QO, it was nothing, nothing!” 

“ You look a little worn.” . 

“Do I? O, I don’t think so. What is better, I don’t feel so. 
Tope has made too much of it, I suspect. It’s his trade to make the 
most of everything appertaining to the Cathedral, you know.” 

“T may tell the Dean —I call expressly from the Dean — that you 
are all right again?” 

The reply, with a slight smile, is, “Certainly ; with my respects and 
thanks to the Dean.” 

“’m glad to hear that you expect young Drood.” 

“T expect the dear fellow every moment.” 

“Ah! He will do you more good than a doctor, Jasper.” 

“More good than a dozen doctors: for I love him dearly, and I 
don’t love doctors, or doctors’ stuff.” 

Mr. Jasper is a dark man of some six-and-twenty, with thick, 
lustrous, well-arranged black hair and whisker. He looks older than 
he is, as dark men often do. His voice is deep and good, his face 
and figure are good, his manner is a little sombre. His room is a 
little sombre, and may have had its influence in forming his manner. 
It is mostly in shadow. Even when the sun shines brilliantly, it seldom 
touches the grand piano in the recess, or the folio music-books on the 
stand, or the bookshelves on the wall, or the unfinished picture of a 
blooming school-girl hanging over the chimney-piece; her flowing 
brown hair tied with a blue riband, and her beauty remarkable for a 
quiet childish, almost babyish, touch of saucy discontent, comically 
conscious of itself. (There is not the least artistic merit in this picture, 
which is a mere daub; but it is clear that the painter has made it 
humorously — one might almost say, revengefully —like the original.) 

“We shall miss you, Jasper, at the ‘ Alternate Musical Wednesdays’ 
to-night ; but no doubt you are best at home. Good night. God 
bless you! ‘Tell me, shep-herds, te-e-ell me ; tell me-e-e, have you 
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seen (have you seen, have you seen, have you seen) my-y-y Flo-o-ora-a 
pass this way!’” Melodiously good Minor Canon the Reverend 
Septimus Crisparkle thus delivers himself, in musical rhythm, as he 
withdraws his amiable face from the doorway and conveys it down 
stairs. 

Sounds of greeting and recognition pass between the Reverend 
Septimus and somebody else, at the stair-foot. Mr. Jasper listens, 
starts from his chair, and catches a young fellow in his arms, ex- 
claiming,— 

“My dear Edwin!” 

“My dear Jack! So glad to see you!” 

“Get off your great-coat, bright boy, and sit down here in your own 
corner. Your feet are not wet? Pull your boots off. Do pull your 
boots off.” 

“My dear Jack, I am as dry as a bone. Don’t moddley-coddley, 
there’s a good fellow. I like anything better than being moddley- 
coddleyed.” 

With the check upon him of being unsympathetically restrained in 
a genial outburst of enthusiasm, Mr. Jasper stands still, and looks 
on intently at the young fellow, divesting himself of his outer coat, 
hat, gloves, and so forth. Once for all, a look of intentness and 
intensity,— a look of hungry, exacting, watchful, and yet devoted 
affection —is always, now and ever afterwards, on the Jasper face 
whenever the Jasper face is addressed in this direction. And when- 
ever it is so addressed, it is never, on this occasion or on‘any other, 
dividedly addressed ; it is always concentrated. 

“ Now I am right, and now I'll take my corner, Jack. Any dinner, 
ack ?” 

/ Mr. Jasper opens a door at the upper end of the room, and discloses 
a small inner room pleasantly lighted and prepared, wherein a comely 
dame is in the act of setting dishes on table. 

“What a jolly old Jack it is!” cried the young fellow, with a clap of 
his hands. “ Look here, Jack ; tell me ; whose birthday is it?” 

“Not yours, I know,” Mr. Jasper answers, pausing to consider. 

“Not mine, you know? No; not mine, 7 know! Pussy’s!” 

Fixed as the look the young fellow meets is, there is yet in it some 
strange power of suddenly including the sketch over the chimney- 
piece. 

“ Pussy’s, Jack! We must drink Many happy returns to her. 
Come, uncle, take your dutiful and sharp-set nephew in to dinner.” 

As the boy (for he is little more) lays a hand on Jasper’s shoulder, 
Jasper cordially and gayly lays a hand on Ais shoulder, and so Mar- 
seillaise-wise they go in to dinner. 

“And Lord! Here’s Mrs. Tope!” cries the boy. “Lovelier than 
ever!” 

“Never you mind me, Master Edwin,” retorts the Verger’s wife ; “I 
can take care of myself.” 

“You can’t. You’re much too handsome. Give me a kiss, because 
it’s Pussy’s birthday.” 

“T’d Pussy you, young man, if I was Pussy, as you call her,” Mrs. 
Tope blushingly retorts, after being saluted. “Your uncle’s too much 
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wrapped up in you, that’s where it is. He makes so much of you, that 
it’s my opinion you think you’ve only to call your Pussys by the dozen, 
to make ’em come.” 

“You forget, Mrs. Tope,” Mr. Jasper interposes, taking his place at 
table with a genial smile, “and so do you, Ned, that Uncle and Nephew 
are words prohibited here by common consent and express agreement. 
For what we are going to receive His holy name be praised !” 

“Done like the Dean! Witness, Edwin Drood! Please to carve, 
Jack, for I can’t.” 

This sally ushers in the dinner. Little to the present purpose, or to 
any purpose, is said, while it is in course of being disposed of. At ' 
length the cloth is drawn, and a dish of walnuts and a decanter of 
rich-colored sherry are placed upon the table. 

“Tsay! Tell me, Jack,” the young fellow then flows on: “do you 
really and truly feel as if the mention of our relationship divided us at 
all? I don’t.” 

“Uncles as a rule, Ned, are so much older than their nephews,” is 
the reply, “that I have that feeling instinctively.” 

“Asarule? Ah, maybe! But what is a difference in age of half 
a dozen years or so? And some uncles, in large families, are even 
younger than their nephews. By George, I wish it was the case with 
us!” 

“Why?” : 

“ Because if it was, I’d take the lead with you, Jack, and be as wise 
as Begone dull care that turned a young man gray, and begone dull 
care that turned an old man to clay. Halloa, Jack! Don’t drink.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Asks why not, on Pussy’s birthday, and no Happy Returns pro- 
posed! Pussy, Jack, and many of em! Happy returns, I mean.” 

Laying an affectionate and laughing touch on the boy’s extended 
hand, as if it were at once his giddy head and his light heart, Mr. 
Jasper drinks the toast in silence. 

“ Hip, hip, hip, and nine times nine, and one to finish with, and all 
that, understood! Hooray, hooray, hooray! And now, Jack, let’s have 
a little talk about Pussy. Two pairs of nut-crackers? Pass me one, 
and take the other.” Crack. “ How’s Pussy getting on, Jack?” 

“With her music? Fairly.” 

“What a dreadfully conscientious fellow you are, Jack! But 7 
know, Lord bless you! Inattentive, isn’t she?” 

“ She can learn anything, if she will.” 

“ 7f she will? Egad, that’s it. But if she won’t?” 

Crack. On Mr. Jasper’s part. 

“ How’s she looking, Jack ?” 

Mr. Jasper’s concentrated face again includes the portrait as he 
returns, “ Very like your sketch indeed.” 

“TI ama little proud of it,” says the young fellow, glancing up at the 
sketch with complacency, and then shutting one eye, and taking a 
corrected prospect of it over a level bridge of nut-cracker in the air: 
“Not badly hit off from memory. But I ought to have caught that 
expression pretty well, for I have seen it often enough.” 

Crack. On Edwin Drood’s part. 


39 
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Crack. On Mr. Jasper’s part. 

“In point of fact,” the former resumes, after some silent dipping 
among his fragments of walnut with an air of pique, “I see it when- 
ever I go to see Pussy. If I don’t find it on her face, I leave it 
there.— You know I do, Miss Scornful Pert. Booh!” With a twirl 
of the nut-crackers at the portrait. 

Crack. Crack. Crack. Slowly, on Mr. Jasper’s part. 

Crack. Sharply, on the part of Edwin Drood. 

Silence on both sides. 

“ Have you lost your tongue, Jack?” 

“ Have you found yours, Ned?” 

“No, but really ;— isn’t it, you know, after all?” 

Mr. Jasper lifts his dark eyebrows inquiringly. 

“Tsn’t it unsatisfactory to be cut off from choice in such a matter? 
There, Jack! Itell you! If I could choose, I would choose Pussy 
from all the pretty girls in the world.” 

“But you have not got to choose.” 

“ That’s what I complain of. My dead-and-gone father and Pussy’s 
dead-and-gone father must needs marry us together by anticipation. 
Why the — Devil, I was going to say, if it had been respectful to their 
memory — couldn’t they leave us alone?” 

“Tut, tut, dear boy,” Mr. Jasper remonstrates, in a tone of gentle 
deprecation. 

“Tut, tut? Yes, Jack, it’s all very well for you. You can take it 
easily. Your life is not laid down to scale, and lined and dotted out 
for you, like a surveyor’s plan. You have no uncomfortable suspicion 
that you are forced upon anybody, nor has anybody an uncomfortable 
suspicion that she is forced upon you, or that you are forced upon her. 
You can choose for yourself. Life, for you, is a plum with the natural 
bloom on ; it hasn’t been over-carefully wiped off for you —” 

“Don’t stop, dear fellow. Go on.” 

“Can I anyhow have hurt your feelings, Jack?” 

“ How can you have hurt my feelings?” 

“Good Heaven, Jack, you look frightfully ill! There’s a strange 
film come over your eyes.” __. 

Mr. Jasper, with a forced smile, stretches out his right hand, as if 
at once to disarm apprehension and gain time to get better. After a 
while he says faintly,— 

“T have been taking opium for a pain — an agony — that sometimes 
overcomes me.. The effects of the medicine steal over me like a blight 
or a cloud, and pass. You see them in the act of passing; they will 
be gone directly. Look away from me. They will go all the sooner.” 

With a scared face the younger man complies, by casting his eyes 
downward at the ashes on the hearth. Not relaxing his own gaze at 
the fire, but rather strengthening it with a fierce, firm grip upon his 
elbow-chair, the elder sits for a few moments rigid, and then, with thick 
drops standing on his forehead, and a sharp catch of his breath, 
becomes as he was before. On his so subsiding in his chair, his 
nephew gently and assiduously tends him while he quietly recovers. 
When Jasper is restored, he lays a tender hand upon his nephew’s 
shoulder, and, in a tone of voice less troubled than the purport of his 
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words — indeed, with something of raillery or banter in it— thus 
addresses him :— 

“There is said to be a hidden skeleton in every house ; but you 
thowght there was none in mine, dear Ned.” 

“Upon my life, Jack, I did think so. However, when I come to 
consider that even in Pussy’s house —if she had one — and in mine— 
if I had one—” 

“You were going to say (but that I interrupted you in spite of 
myself) what a quiet life mine is. No whirl and uproar around me, 
no distracting commerce or calculation, no risk, no change of place, 
myself devoted to the art I pursue, my business my pleasure.” 

“T really was going to say something of the kind, Jack; but you 
see, you, speaking of yourself, almost necessarily leave out much that 
I should have putin. For instance: I should have put in the fore- 
ground, your being so much respected as Lay Precentor, or Lay Clerk, 
or whatever you call it, of this Cathedral ; your enjoying the reputation 
of having done such wonders with the choir; your choosing your 
society, and holding such an independent position in this queer old 
place ; your gift of teaching (why, even Pussy, who don't like being 
taught, says there never was such a Master as you are!) and your con- 
nection.’ 

“Ves ; I saw what you were tending to. I hate it.” 

“ Hate it, Jack?” (Much bewildered.) 

“T hate it. The cramped monotony of my existence grinds me 
away by the grain. How does our service sound to you?” 

“ Beautiful! Quite celestial.” 

“Tt often sounds to me quite devilish. I am so weary of it. The 
echoes of my own voice among the arches seem to mock me with my 
daily drudging round. No wretched monk who droned his life away 
in that gloomy place, before me, can have been more tired of it than 
Iam. He could take for relief (and did take) to carving demons out 
of the stalls and seats and desks. What shall Ido? Must I take to 
carving them out of my heart?” 

“F thought you had so exactly found your niche in life, Jack,” 
Edwin Drood returns, astonished, bending forward in his chair to lay 
a sympathetic hand on Jasper’s knee, and looking at him with an 
anxious face. 

“T know you thought so. They all think so.” 

“Well ; I suppose they do,” says Edwin, meditating aloud. “ Pussy 
thinks so.” 

“When did she tell you that?” 

“The last time I was here. You remember when,—three months 
ago.” 

“How did she phrase it?” 

“Oh! She only said that she had become your pupil, and that you 
were made for your vocation.” 

The younger man glances at the portrait. The elder sees it in him. 

“ Anyhow, my dear Ned,” Jasper resumes, as he shakes his head 
with a grave cheerfulness, “I must subdue myself to my vocation, 
which is much the same thing outwardly. It’s too late to find another 
now. This is a confidence between us.’ 
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“Tt shall be sacredly preserved, Jack.” 

“T have reposed it in you, because —” 

“T feel it, 1 assure you. Because we are fast friends, and because 
you love and trust me, as I love and trust you. Both hands, Yack.” 

As each stands looking into the other’s eyes, and as the uncle holds 
the nephew’s hands, the uncle thus proceeds :— 

“You know now, don’t you, that even a poor monotonous chorister 
and grinder of music, in his niche, may be troubled with some stray 
sort of ambition, aspiration, restlessness, dissatisfaction, what shall we 
call it?” 

“Yes, dear Jack.” 

“ And you will remember?” 

“My dear Jack, I only ask you, am I likely to forget what you have 
said with so much feeling?” 

“Take it as a warning, then.” 

In the act of having his hands released, and of moving a step back, 
Edwin pauses for an instant to consider the application of these last 
words. The instant over, he says, sensibly touched,— 

“T am afraid I am but a shallow, surface kind of fellow, Jack, and 
that my headpiece is none of the best. But I needn’t say I am young ; 
and perhaps I shall not grow worse as I grow older. At all events, I 
hope I have something impressible within me, which feels — deeply 
feels — the disinterestedness of your painfully laying your inner self 
bare, as a warning to me.” 

Mr. Jasper’s steadiness of face and figure becomes so marvellous 
that his breathing seems to have stopped. 

“T couldn’t fail to notice, Jack, that it cost you a great effort, and 
that you were very much moved, and very unlike your usuai self. Of 
course I knew that you were extremely fond of me, but I really was 
not prepared for your, as I may say, sacrificing yourself to me, in that 
way.” 

Mr. Jasper, becoming a breathing man again without the smallest 
stage of transition between the two extreme states, lifts his shoulders, 
laughs, and waves his right arm. 

“No; don’t put the sentiment away, Jack ; please don’t ; for I am 
very much in earnest. I have no doubt that that unhealthy state of 
mind which you have so powerfully described is attended with some 
real suffering, and is hard to bear. But let me reassure you, Jack, as 
to the chances of its overcoming Me. I don’t think I am in the way 
of it. In some few months less than another year, you know, I shall 
carry Pussy off from school as Mrs. Edwin Drood. I shall then go 
engineering into the East, and Pussy with me. And although we have 
our little tiffs now, arising out of a certain unavoidable flatness that 
attends our love-making, owing to its end being all settled beforehand, 
still I have no doubt of our getting on capitally then, when it’s done 
and can’t be helped. In short, Jack, to go back to the old song I was 
freely quoting at dinner (and who knows old songs better than you!), 
my wife shall dance and I will sing, so merrily pass the day. Of Pussy’s 
being beautiful there cannot be a doubt ;— and, when you are good 
besides, Little Miss Impudence,” once more apostrophizing the portrait, 
“ T’ll burn your comic likeness and paint your music-master another.” 
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Mr. Jasper, with his hand to his chin, and with an expression of 
musing benevolence on his face, has attentively watched every animated 
look and gesture attending the delivery of these words. He remains 
in that attitude after they are spoken, as if in a kind of fascination 
attendant on his strong interest in the youthful spirit that he loves so 
well. Then, he says with a quiet smile,— 

“You won’t be warned, then?” 

“No, Jack.” 

“You can’t be warned, then?” 

“No, Jack, not by you. Besides that I don’t really consider myself 
in danger, I don’t like your putting yourself in that position.” 

“Shall we go and walk in the church-yard ?” 

“By all means. You won’t mind my slipping out of it for half a 
moment to the Nuns’ House, and leaving a parcel there? Only gloves 
for Pussy ; as many pairs of gloves as she is years old to-day. Rather 
poetical, Jack?” 

Mr. Jasper, still in the same attitude, murmurs, “‘ Nothing half so 
sweet in life,’ Ned!” 

“Here’s the parcel in my great-coat pocket. They must be pre- 
sented to-night, or the poetry is gone. It’s against regulations for me 
to call at night, but not to leave a packet. I am ready, Jack!” 

Mr. Jasper dissolves his attitude, and they go out together. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE NUNS’ HOUSE, 


For sufficient reasons, which this narrative will itself unfold as it 
advances, a fictitious name must be bestowed upon the old Cathedral 
town. Let it stand in these pages as Cloisterham. It was once 
possibly known to the Druids by another name, and certainly to the 
Romans by another, and to the Saxons by another, and to the Normans 
by another ; and a name more or less in the course of many centuries 
can be of little moment to its dusty chronicles. 

An ancient city Cloisterham, and no meet dwelling-place for any 
one with hankerings after the noisy world. A monotonous, silent city, 
deriving an earthy flavor throughout from its cathedral crypt, and so 
abounding in vestiges of monastic graves, that the Cloisterham children 
grow small salad in the dust of abbots and abbesses, and make dirt- 
pies of nuns and friars ; while every ploughman in its outlying fields 
renders to once puissant Lord Treasurers, Archbishops, Bishops, and 
such-like, the attention which the Ogre in the story-book desired to 
render to his unbidden visitor, and grinds their bones to make his 
bread. 

A drowsy city Cloisterham, whose inhabitants seem to suppose, with 
an inconsistency more strange than rare, that all its changes lie behind 
it, and that there are no more to come. A queer moral to derive from 
antiquity, yet older than any traceable antiquity. So silent are the 
streets of Cloisterham (though prone to echo on the smallest provoca- 
tion), that of a summer-day the sunblinds of its shops scarce dare to 
flap in the south wind ; while the sunbrowned tramps who pass along 
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and stare, quicken their limp a little, that they may the sooner get 
beyond the confines of its oppressive respectability. This is a feat not 
difficult of achievement, seeing that the streets of Cloisterham city are 
little more than one narrow street by which you get into it and get out 
of it: the rest being mostly disappointing yards with pumps in them 
and no thoroughfare,— exception made of the Cathedral-close, and a 
paved Quaker settlement, in color and general conformation very like 
a Quakeress’s bonnet, up in a shady corner. 

In a word, a city of another and a bygone time is Cloisterham, with 
its hoarse Cathedral bell, its hoarse rooks hovering about the Cathedral 
tower, its hoarser and less distinct rooks in the stalls far beneath. 
Fragments of old wall, saint’s chapel, chapter-house, convent, and 
monastery, have got incongruously or obstructively built into many of 
its houses and gardens, much as kindred jumbled notions have become 
incorporated into many of its citizens’ minds. All things in it are of 
the past. Even its single pawnbroker takes in no pledges, nor has he 
for a long time, but offers vainly an unredeemed stock for sale, of which 
the costlier articles are dim and pale old watches apparently in a slow 
perspiration, tarnished sugar-tongs with ineffectual legs, and odd volumes 
of dismal books. The most abundant and the most agreeable evi- 
dences of progressing life in Cloisterham are the evidences of vegetable 
life in its many gardens; even its drooping and despondent little 
theatre has its poor strip of garden, receiving the foul fiend, when he 
ducks from its stage into the infernal regions, among scarlet beans or 
oyster-shells, according to the season of the year. 

In the midst of Cloisterham stands the Nuns’ House ; a venerable 
brick edifice whose present appellation is doubtless derived from the 
legend of its conventual uses. On the trim gate enclosing its old 
courtyard is a resplendent brass plate flashing forth the legend: 
“Seminary for Young Ladies. Miss Twinkleton.” ‘The house-front 
is so old and worn, and the brass plate is so shining and staring, that 
the general result has reminded imaginative strangers of a battered 
old beau with a large modern eye-glass stuck in his blind eye. 

Whether the nuns of yore, being of a submissive rather than a stiff- 
necked generation, habitually bent their contemplative heads to avoid 
collision with the beams in the low ceilings of the many chambers of their 
House ; whether they sat in its long low windows, telling their beads 
for their mortification instead of making necklaces of them for their 
adornment ; whether they were ever walled up alive in odd angles and 
jutting gables of the building for having some ineradicable leaven of 
busy mother Nature in them which has kept the fermenting world alive 
ever since ;— these may be matters of interest to its haunting ghosts 
(if any), but constitute no item in Miss Twinkleton’s half-yearly 
accounts. They are neither of Miss Twinkleton’s inclusive regulars, 
nor of her extras. The lady who undertakes the poetical department 
of the establishment at so much (or so little) a quarter, has no pieces 
in her list of recitals bearing on such unprofitable questions. 

As, in some cases of drunkenness, and in others of animal mag- 
netism, there are two states of consciousness which never clash, but 
each of which pursues its separate course as though it were continuous 
instead of broken (thus if I hide my watch when I am drunk, I must 
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be drunk again before I can remember where), so Miss Twinkleton 
has two distinct and separate phases of being. Every night, the 
moment the young ladies have retired to rest, does Miss Twinkleton 
smarten up her curls a little, brighten up her eyes a little, and become 
a sprightlier Miss Twinkleton than the young ladies have ever seen. 
Every night, at the same hour does Miss Twinkleton resume the topics 
of the previous night, comprehending the tenderer scandal of Cloister- 
ham, of which she has no knowledge whatever by day, and references 
to a certain season at Tunbridge Wells (airily called by Miss Twinkle- 
ton in this state of her existence “The Wells”), notably the season 
wherein a certain finished gentleman (compassionately called by Miss 
Twinkleton in this state of her existence, “Foolish Mr. Porters”) re- 
vealed a homage of the heart, whereof Mrs. Twinkleton, in her scholastic 
state of existence, is as ignorant as a granite pillar. Miss Twinkleton’s 
companion in both states of existence, and equally adaptable to either, 
is one Mrs. Tisher, a deferential widow with a weak back, a chronic 
sigh, and a suppressed voice, who looks after the young ladies’ ward- 
robes, and leads them to infer that she has seen better days. Perhaps 
this is the reason why it is an article of faith with the servants, handed 
down from race to race, that the departed Tisher was a hairdresser. 

The pet pupil of the Nuns’ House is Miss Rosa Bud, of course 
called Rosebud ; wonderfully pretty, wonderfully childish, wonderfully 
whimsical. An awkward interest (awkward because romantic) attaches 
to Miss Bud in the minds of the young ladies, on account of its being 
known to them that a husband has been chosen for her by will and 
bequest, and that her guardian is bound down to bestow her on that 
husband when he comes of age. Miss Twinkleton, in her seminarial 
state of existence, has combated the romantic aspect of this destiny 
by affecting to shake her head over it behind Miss Bud’s dimpled 
shoulders, and to brood on the unhappy lot of that doomed little 
victim. But with no better effect— possibly some unfelt touch of 
foolish Mr. Porters has undermined the endeavor — than to evoke from 
the young ladies a unanimous bedchamber cry of “Oh! what a pre- 
tending old thing Miss Twinkleton is, my dear!” 

The Nuns’ House is never in such a state of flutter as when this 
allotted husband calls to see little Rosebud. (It is unanimously 
understood by the young ladies that he is lawfully entitled to this 
privilege, and that if Miss Twinkleton disputed it she would be instantly 
taken up and transported.) When his ring at the gate-bell is expected, 
or takes place, every young lady who can, under any pretence, look 
out of window, looks out of window ; while every young lady who is 
“ practising ” practises out of time ; and the French class becomes so 
demoralised that the Mark goes round as briskly as the bottle at a 
convivial party in the last century. 

On the afternoon of the day next after the dinner of two at the 
Gate House, the bell is rung with the usual fluttering results. 

“Mr. Edwin Drood to see Miss Rosa.” 

This is the announcement of the parlor-maid in chief. Miss Twinkle- 
ton, with an exemplary air of melancholy on her, turns to the sacrifice, 
and says, “You may go down, my dear.” Miss Bud goes down, 
followed by all eyes. 
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Mr. Edwin Drood is waiting in Miss Twinkleton’s own parlor, a 
dainty room, with nothing more directly scholastic in it than a terres- 
trial and a celestial globe. These expressive machines imply (to 
parents and guardians) that even when Miss Twinkleton retires into 
the bosom of privacy, duty may at any moment compel her to become 
a sort of Wandering Jewess, scouring the earth and soaring through 
the skies in search of knowledge for her pupils. 

The last new maid, who has never seen the young gentleman Miss 
Rosa is engaged to, and who is making his acquaintance between the 
hinges of the open door, left open for the purpose, stumbles guiltily 
down the kitchen stairs, as a charming little apparition with its face 
concealed by a little silk apron thrown over its head, glides into the 
parlor. 

“Oh! It zs so ridiculous!” says the apparition, stopping and 
shrinking. “Don’t, Eddy!” 

“Don’t what, Rosa?” 

“ Don’t come any nearer, please. It zs so absurd.” 

“What is absurd, Rosa?” 

“The whole thing is. It zs so absurd to be an engaged orphan ; 
and it zs so absurd to have the girls and the servants scuttling about 
after one, like mice in the wainscot ; and it zs so absurd to be called 
upon.” 

Phe apparition appears to have a thumb in the corner of its mouth 
while making this complaint. 

“You give me an affectionate reception, Pussy, I must say.” 

“Well, I will in a minute, Eddy, but I can’t just yet. How are 
you?” (very shortly). 

“T am unable to reply that I am much the better for seeing you, 
Pussy, inasmuch as I see nothing of you.” 

This second remonstrance brings a dark, bright, pouting eye out 
from a corner of the apron ; but it swiftly becomes invisible again, as 
the apparition exclaims, “Oh! Good Gracious, you have had half your 
hair cut off!” 

“T should have done better to have had my head cut off, I think,” 
says Edwin, rumpling the hair in question, with a fierce glance at the 
looking-glass, and giving an impatient stamp. “Shall I go?” 

“No, you needn’t go just yet, Eddy. The girls would all be asking 
questions why you went.” 

“Once for all, Rosa, will you uncover that ridiculous little head of 
yours and give me a welcome?” 

The apron is pulled off the childish head as its wearer replies, 
“You're very welcome, Eddy. There! I’m sure that’s nice. Shake 
hands. No, I can’t kiss you, because I’ve got an acidulated drop in 
my mouth.” 

“ Are you at all glad to see me, Pussy?” 

“O yes, I’m dreadfully glad.— Go and sit down.— Miss Twinkleton.” 

It is the custom of that excellent lady, when these visits occur, to 
appear every three minutes, either in her own person or in that of 
Mrs, Tisher, and lay an offering on the shrine of Propriety by affecting 
to look for some desiderated article. On the present occasion, Miss 
Twinkleton, gracefully gliding in and out, says, in passing, “ How do 
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you do, Mr. Drood? Very glad indeed to have the pleasure. Pray 
excuse me. Tweezers. Thank you!” 

“T got the gloves last evening, Eddy, and I like them very much. 
They are beauties.” 

“Well, that’s something,” the affianced replies, half grumbling. 
“The smallest encouragement thankfully received. And how did you 
pass your birthday, Pussy?” 

“Delightfully! Everybody gave mea present. And we had a feast. 
And we had a ball at night.” 

“ A feast and a ball, eh? These occasions seem to go off tolerably 
well without me, Pussy.” 

“ De-lightfully!” cries Rosa, in a quite spontaneous manner, and 
without the least pretence of reserve. 

“Hah! And what was the feast?” 

“Tarts, oranges, jellies, and shrimps.” 

“ Any partners at the ball?” 

“We danced with one another, of course, sir. But some of the girls 
made game to be their brothers. It was so droll!” 

“Did anybody make game to be —” 

“To be you? O dear, yes!” cries Rosa, laughing with great enjoy- 
ment. “That was the first thing done.” 

“T hope she did it pretty well,” says Edwin, rather doubtfully. 

“Oh! It was excellent! —I wouldn’t dance with you, you know.” 

Edwin scarcely seems to see the force of this ; begs to know if he may 
take the liberty to ask why? 

“ Because I was so tired of you,” returns Rosa. But she quickly 
adds, and pleadingly, too, seeing displeasure in his face: “ Dear Eddy, 
you were just as tired of me, you know.” 

“Did I say so, Rosa?” 

“Say so! Do you ever say so? No, you only showed it. Oh, she 
did it so well!” cried Rosa, in a sudden ecstasy with her counterfeit 
betrothed. 

“Tt strikes me that she must be a devilish impudent girl,” says 
Edwin Drood. “And so, Pussy, you have passed your last birthday 
in this old house.” 

“Ah, yes!” Rosa clasps her hands, looks down with a sigh, and 
shakes her head. 

“You seem to be sorry, Rosa.” 

“T am sorry for the poor old place. Somehow, I feel as if it would 
miss me, when I am gone so far away, so young.” 

“ Perhaps we had better stop short, Rosa?” 

She looks up at him with a swift, bright look ; next moment shakes 
her head, sighs, and looks down again. 

“That is to say, is it Pussy, that we are both resigned?” 

She nods her head again, and after a short silence, quaintly bursts 
out with, “You know we must be married, and married from here, 
Eddy, or the poor girls will be so dreadfully disappointed !” 

For the moment there is more of compassion, both for her and for 
himself, in her affianced husband’s face, than there is of love. He 
checks the look, and asks, “Shall I take you out for a walk, Rosa 
dear?” 
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Rosa dear does not seem at all clear on this point, until her face, 
which has been comically reflective, brightens. “O yes, Eddy ; let us 
go for a walk! And I tell you what we'll do. . You shall pretend that 
you are engaged to somebody else, and I'll pretend that I am not 
engaged to anybody, and then we shan’t quarrel.” 

“Do you think that will prevent our falling out, Rosa?” 

“T know it will. Hush! Pretend to look out of window.— Mrs. 
Tisher !” 

Through a fortuitous concourse of accidents, the matronly Tisher 
heaves in sight, says, in rustling through the room like the legendary 
ghost of a dowager in silken skirts, “I hope I see Mr. Drood well ; 
though I needn’t ask, if I may judge from his complexion? I trust I 
disturb no one ; but there was a paper-knife—O, thank you, I am 
sure!” and disappears with her prize. 

“One other thing you must do, Eddy, to oblige me,” says Rosebud. 
“The moment we get into the street, you must put me outside, and keep 
close to the house yourself,— squeeze and graze yourself against it.” 

“ By all means, Rosa, if you wish it. Might I ask why?” 

“Oh! because I don’t want the girls to see you.” 

“Tt’s a fine day ; but would you like me to carry an umbrella up?” 

“Don’t be foolish, sir. You havn’t got polished leather boots on,” 
pouting, with one shoulder raised. 

“ Perhaps that might escape the notice of the girls, even if they did 
see me,” remarks Edwin, looking down at his boots with a sudden 
distaste for them. 

“Nothing escapes their notice, sir. And then I know what would 
happen. Some of them would begin reflecting on me by saying (for 
they are free) that they never will on any account engage themselves 
to lovers without polished leather boots.— Hark! Miss Twinkleton. 
I'll ask for leave.” 

That discreet lady being indeed heard without, inquiring of nobody 
in a blandly conversational tone as she advances, “Eh? Indeed! 
Are you quite sure you saw my mother-of-pearl button-holder on the 
work-table in my room?” is at once solicited for walking leave, and 
graciously accords it. And soon the young couple go out of the Nuns’ 
House, taking all precautions against the discovery of the so vitally 
defective boots of Mr. Edwin Drood,— precautions, let us hope, effec- 
tive for the peace of Mrs. Edwin Drood, that is to be. 

“Which way shall we take, Rosa?” 

Rosa replies, “I want to go to the Lumps-of-Delight shop.” 

“To the —” 

“ A Turkish sweetmeat, sir. My gracious me! don’t you understand 
anything? Call yourself an Engineer, and not know “hat?” 

“Why, how should I know it, Rosa?” 

“ Because I am very fond of them. But oh! I forgot what we are 
to pretend. No, you needn’t know anything about them ; never mind.” 

So he is gloomily borne off to the Lumps-of-Delight shop, where 
Rosa makes her purchase, and, after offering some to him (which he 
rather indignantly declines), begins to partake of it with great zest, 
previously taking off and rolling up a pair of little pink gloves, like 
rose-leaves, and occasionally putting her little pink fingers to her rosy 
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lips, to cleanse them from the Dust of Delight that comes off the 
Lumps. 

“Now, be a good-tempered Eddy, and pretend. And so you are 
engaged ?” 

“ And so I am engaged.” 

“Ts she nice?” 

“ Charming.” 

“Tall?” 

“TImmensely tall!” (Rosa being short). 

“Must be gawky, I should think,” is Rosa’s quiet commentary. 

“T beg your pardon ; not at all,” contradiction rising in him. “ What 
is termed a fine woman, a splendid woman.” 

“ Big nose, no doubt,” is the quiet commentary again. 

“Not a little one, certainly,” is the quick reply. (Rosa’s being a 
little one). 

“Long pale nose, with a red nob in the middle. JZ know the sort 
of nose,” says Rosa, with a satisfied nod, and tranquilly enjoying the 
Lumps. 

“Vou don’t know the sort of nose, Rosa,” with some warmth ; 
“because it’s nothing of the kind.” 

“Not a pale nose, Eddy?” 

“No.” Determined not to assent. 

“ A red nose? Oh! I don’t like red noses. However, to be sure, 
she can always powder it.” 

“She would scorn to powder it,” says Edwin, becoming heated. 

“Would she? What a stupid thing she must be! Is she stupid in 
everything ?” 

“No. In nothing.” 

After a pause, in which the whimsically wicked face has not been 
unobservant of him, Rosa says,— 

“ And this most sensible of creatures likes the idea of being carried 
off to Egypt ; does she, Eddy?” 

“Yes. She takes a sensible interest in triumphs of engineering 
skill, especially when they are to change the whole condition of an 
undeveloped country.” 

“Lor!” says Rosa, shrugging her shoulders, with a little laugh of 
wonder. 

“Do you object,” Edwin inquires, with a majestic turn of his eyes 
downward upon the fairy figure,— “do you object, Rosa, to her feeling 
that interest?” 

“Object? My dear Eddy! But really. Doesn’t she hate boilers 
and things?” 

“T can answer for her not being so idiotic as to hate Boilers,” he 
returns, with angry emphasis ; “though I cannot answer for her views 
about things, really not understanding what Things are meant.” 

“ But don’t she hate Arabs, and Turks, and Fellahs, and people?” 

“ Certainly not,” very firmly. 

“ At least, she must hate the Pyramids? Come, Eddy?” 

“Why should she be such a little — tall, I mean — goose, as to hate 
the Pyramids, Rosa?” 

“ Ah! you should hear Miss Twinkleton,” often nodding her head, 
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and much enjoying the Lumps, “bore about them, and then you 
wouldn’t ask. Tiresome old burying-grounds! Isises, and Ibises, 
and Cheopses, and Pharaohses ; who cares about them? And then 
there was Belzoni or somebody, dragged out by the legs, half choked 
with bats and dust. All the girls say serve him right, and hope it hurt 
him, and wish he had been quite choked.” 

The two youthful figures, side by side, but not now arm in arm, 
wander discontentedly about the old Close ; and each sometimes stops 
and slowly imprints a deeper footstep in the fallen leaves. 

“Well!” says Edwin, after a lengthy silence. “According to 
custom. We can’t get on, Rosa.” 

Rosa tosses her head, and says she don’t want to get on. 

“That’s a pretty sentiment, Rosa, considering.” 

“ Considering what?” 

“Tf I say what, you'll go wrong again.” 

“ You'll go wrong, you mean, Eddy. Don’t be ungenerous.” 

“Ungenerous! I like that!” 

“Then I don’t like that, and so I tell you plainly,” Rosa pouts. 

“Now, Rosa, I put it to you. Who disparaged my profession, my 
destination —?” 

“You are not going to be buried in the Pyramids, I hope?” she 
interrupts, arching her delicate eyebrows. “You never said you were. 
If you are, why haven’t you mentioned it to me? I can’t find out 
your plans by instinct.” 

“Now, Rosa, you know very well what I mean, my dear.” 

“Well, then, why did you begin with your detestable red-nosed 
giantesses? And she would, she would, she would, she would, she 
WOULD powder it!” cries Rosa, in a little burst of comical contradic- 
tory spleen. 

“Somehow or other, I never can come right in these discussions,” 
says Edwin, sighing and becoming resigned. 

“ How is it possible, sir, that you ever can come right when you're 
always wrong? And as to Belzoni, I suppose he’s dead ;— I’m sure I 
hope he is— and how can his legs, or his chokes concern you?” 

“Tt is nearly time for your return, Rosa. We have not had a very 
happy walk, have we?” 

“A happy walk? A detestably unhappy walk, sir. If I go up 
stairs the moment I get in and cry till I can’t take my dancing-lesson, 
you are responsible, mind !” 

“Let us be friends, Rosa.” 

“Ah!” cries Rosa, shaking her head and bursting into real tears. 
“T wish we could be friends! It’s because we can’t be friends, that 
we try one another so. I am a young little thing, Eddy, to have an 
old heartache ; but I really, really have sometimes. Don’t be angry. 
I know you have one yourself, too often. We should both of us have 
done better, if What is to be had been left, What might have been. 
I am quite a serious little thing now, and not teasing you. Let each 
of us forbear, this one time, on our own account, and on the other’s!” 

Disarmed by this glimpse of a woman’s nature in the spoilt child, 
though for an instant disposed to resent it as seeming to involve the 
enforced infliction of himself upon her, Edwin Drood stands watching 
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her as she childishly cries and sobs, with both hands to the handker- 
chief at her eyes, and then—she becoming more composed, and 
indeed beginning in her young inconstancy to laugh at herself for 
having been so moved —leads her to a seat hard by under the elm- 
trees. 

“One clear word of understanding, Pussy dear. I am not clever 
out of my own line,— now I come to think of it I don’t know that I 
am particularly clever in it,— but I want to do right. There is not,— 
there may be,—I really don’t see my way to what I want to say, but I 
must say it before we part,— there is not any other young —” 

“Ono, Eddy! It’s generous of you to ask me: but no, no, no!” 

They have come very near to the Cathedral windows, and at this 
moment the organ and the choir sound out sublimely. As they sit 
listening to the solemn swell, the confidence of last night rises in young 
Edwin Drood’s mind, and he thinks how unlike this music is to that 
discordance. 

“T fancy I can distinguish Jack’s voice,” is his remark in a low tone 
in connection with the train of thought. 

“ Take me back at once, please,” urges his affianced, quickly laying 
her light hand upon his wrist. “They will all be coming out directly ; 
let us get away. O, what a resounding chord! But don’t let us stop 
to listen to it ; let us get away!” 

Her hurry is over, as soon as they have passed out of the Close. 
They go, arm in arm now, gravely and deliberately enough, along the 
old High Street, to the Nuns’ House. At the gate, the street being 
within sight empty, Edwin bends down his face to Rosebud’s. 

She remonstrates, laughing, and is a childish school-girl again. 

“Eddy, no! I’m too sticky to be kissed. But give me your hand, 
and I’ll blow a kiss into that.” 

He does so. She breathes a light breath into it, and asks, retaining 
it and looking into it,— 

“ Now say, what do you see?” 

“See, Rosa?” 

“Why, I thought you Egyptian boys could look into a hand and see 
all sorts of phantoms? Can’t you see a happy Future?” 

For certain, neither of them sees a happy Present, as the gate opens 
and closes, and one goes in and the other goes away. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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66 Ws there not a sad want of thoroughness in our religious character 
in these days? Is our religion exercised as it should be, in 
fostering our little virtues and subduing our smaller faults? Are not 
Christians too apt to rest in the hope of their conversion, without 
evincing its reality by practical piety? Are we not apt to think the 
business of religion done by a sluggish compliance with some of its 
most obvious requirements? We may frown upon immoralities, but 
do we cleanse the heart? We subscribe to associations for good, but 
is there not a secret satisfaction that we can delegate our names to do 
that which we should be loth to do ourselves? The cardinal doctrine 
of some seems to be, that ‘union is power,’ and as a natural conse- 
quence, most of the great evils of the world will be banished by the 
existence of Societies, without one’s having any direct responsibility 
in the matter ; they have great faith in resolutions and reports, and 
they love to attend the anniversary meetings ; it gratifies their benevo- 
lence to hear what good has been done in Patagonia and Siam. As 
for the great mass of sin, wretchedness, and guilt within and around 
them, the most that could be said of it was, there it is; and they 
content themselves with thinking that Christianity will cure it, only 
give it time: it sometimes strikes them strangely enough, that within 
the very heart of the Christian community there should be so much 
corruption, but it is only a running commentaty upon the Bible, and 
the Bible, they know, contains an adequate remedy for it. Not many 
Sabbaths before, perhaps, their hearts have burned at the preacher’s 
glowing account of that redemption which cometh through Jesus Christ, 
but who shall illustrate its excellences, bear its gracious messages, and 
dispense its blessed charities, it is not for ‘hem particularly to inquire. 
They go to church and pay the minister ; the Bible Society will do the 
rest, or the city missionary,— they subscribe to both. To neighbors 
and acquaintances they are friendly and courteous, wishing them well ; 
to a certain extent they are glad to hear of their success, and they pity 
them in misfortune ; if they are not members of the church they hope 
they wiil be, indeed they rather wonder some of them are not, they 
surely seem fit for it, though it might confound them to describe the 
temper and spirit that should belong to the servants of God. In daily 
life they are troubled and anxious about many things: petty annoy- 
ances and small trials vex the spirit and disturb their peace ; indecision 
and peevishness, vanity and trifling, not restrained and subdued by 
that power which can cleanse the heart, as well as guide the steps, 
bring discredit upon higher duties and dishonor upon the Christian 
name.” 
“ PROPRIETY is to a woman what the great Roman critic says action 
is to an orator: it is the first, the second, the third requisite. A woman 
may be knowing, active, witty, and amusing ; but without propriety she 
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cannot be amiable. Propriety is the centre in which all the lines of 
duty and of agreeableness meet. It is to character what proportion is to 
figure, and grace to attitude. It does not depend on any one perfec- 
tion, but it is the result of general excellence. It shows itself by a 
regular, orderly, undeviating course ; and never starts from its sober 
orbit into any splendid eccentricities ; for it would be ashamed of such 
praise as it might extort by any deviations from its proper path. It 
renounces all commendation but what is characteristic ; and I would 
make it the criterion of true taste, right principle, and genuine feeling 
in a woman, whether she would be less touched with all the flattery of 
romantic and exaggerated panegyric, than with that beautiful picture of 
correct and elegant propriety which Milton draws of our first mother, 
when he delineates 


‘Those thousand decencies which daily flow 
From all her words and actions.’ 


Even the influence of religion is to be exercised with discretion. A 
female polemic wanders nearly as far from the limits prescribed to her 
sex, as a female Machiavel or warlike Thalestris.” 





“THE modern idea of improving does not consist in altering, but 
extirpating. We do not reform, but subvert. We do not correct 
old systems, but demolish them ; fancying that when everything shall 
be new, it will be perfect.. Not to have been wrong, but to have been 
at all, is the crime. Existence is sin. Excellence is no longer con- 
sidered as an experimental thing, which is to grow gradually out of 
observation and practice, and to be improved by the accumulating ad- 
ditions brought by the wisdom of successive ages. Our wisdom is not 
a creature slowly brought by ripening time and gradual growth to per- 
fection ; but is an instantaneously created goddess, which starts at 
once, full grown, mature, armed cap-a-pie, from the heads of our 
modern thunderers. Or, rather, if I may challenge the allusion, a per- 
fect system is xow expected inevitably to spring spontaneously at once, 
like the fabled bird of Arabia, from the ashes of its parent; and, like 
that, can receive its birth no other way but by the destruction of its 
predecessor. 

“Instead of clearing away what is redundant, pruning what is cum- 
bersome, supplying what is defective, and amending what is wrong, we 
adopt the indefinite rage for radical reform of Jack, who, in altering 
Lord Peter’s coat, showed his zeal by crying out, ‘ Tear away, brother 
Martin, for the love of heaven ; never mind, so you but tear away.’” 





“Do what seems to you to be right: it is only so that you will at last 
learn, by the grace of God, to see clearly what és right. A man thinks 
within himself that it is God’s law and God’s will that he should act 
thus and thus. There is no advice for us to give but this: ‘ You must 
so act.’ He is responsible for the opinions he holds, and still more for 
the way in which he arrived at them — whether in a slothful and selfish, 
or in an honest and truth-seeking manner ; but, being now his soul’s 
convictions, you can give no other law than this: ‘You must obey your 
conscience.’ For no man’s conscience gets so seared by doing what 
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is wrong unknowingly, as by doing that which appears to be wrong to 
his conscience. Therefore woe to you if you do what others think 
right, instead of obeying the dictates of your own conscience ; woe 
to you if you allow authority, or prescription, or fashion, or influence, 
or any other human thing to interfere with that awful and sacred thing, 
responsibility. ‘Every man,’ said the apostle, ‘must give an account 
of himself to God.’” 





“WE need to carry our Christianity more into our daily tempers and 
hourly occupations ; it is more needed in the counting-room, the work- 
shop, the parlor, and the kitchen ; it is needed to make us more honest, 
just, patient, charitable, meek, peaceful, and of good report; we must 
allow it to restrain and temper our who/e man; we must live it in all 
the minor acts as well as higher relations of life, that all around shall 
perceive its excellency and honor its divine author. We must show 
that it is not variable and capricious, governed by our circumstances 
or self-interest, but that it is steadfast, governing us, and moulding our 
character into a growing likeness to Jesus Christ, our pattern.” 





“In human achievements, in whatever province, truthfulness is the 
centre round which the other mental agencies group themselves. In 
philosophy as in statesmanship, in literature as in business, in theology 
as in physics, in all things whereon and wherewith the mind of man 
can act, not truth merely, but the spirit of truth, is the power primarily 
needful,— as needful as its kernel to the peach, as oxygen to air. 
Without it, there may be temporary triumph, but never a final suc- 
cess.” 





“‘T CALL not reason that brutal reason which crushes with its weight 
what is holy and what is sacred ; that malignant reason which delights 
in errors when it can discover them; that hard and scornful reason 
that insults credulity.” 





“We comprehend the earth only when we have known heaven. 
Without the spiritual world, the material world is a disheartening 
enigma.” 





“THE God of metaphysics is but an idea ; but the God of religions, 
the Creator of heaven and earth, the Sovereign Judge of actions and 
of thoughts, is a power.” 
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History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. By James Anthony Froude, M. A. Reign of Elizabeth. 
Vol. xu. London: Longmans & Co. 1870. 


E now come to the last volume of Mr. Froude’s History, 

suddenly cut short as it now is. But if Mr. Froude dies 
before his time, he certainly, as the phrase is, dies‘game. This last 
volume is eminently characteristic. It contains /beyond all doubt 
some of Mr. Froude’s very best pieces of writing--we have said as 
much in our former notices. But it contains also the usual crop of 
blunders in matter and vulgarisms in style ; it shows, like its prede- 
cessors, that Mr. Froude, after all his researches, has still to learn the 
first principles alike of natural morality and of English law ; it winds 
up with a libel on the English Church more extravagantly bitter and 
more transparently self-contradictory than any that he has yet written. 
Here at least we do not suspect Mr. Froude of hoaxing us. He rather 
reminds us of one class of the speeches of Mr. Disraeli, where the 
absurdities are so manifest that we feel sure that they are uttered in 
good faith. Mr. Disraeli talking about the Jews, and Mr. Froude 
reviling the Church of England, are both of them plainly in earnest. 
No one but a man who meant what he said could have ventured on 
an argument so blindly suicidal as the comparison between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Europe which is, we make no doubt, the most 
brilliant thing in Mr. Froude’s “Conclusion.” We are told how, in 
Roman Catholic countries, “ practical life has become secularised, and 
culture and intelligence have ceased to interest themselves in a creed 
which they do not believe.” For page after page the description goes 
on of the divorce which Mr. Froude rightly enough tells us has taken 
place in most Roman Catholic countries between intellect and religion. 
But he forgets—we believe he honestly forgets —that exactly the 
same thing has happened in most Protestant countries. Are the 
educated laity of Protestant Germany less “contemptuously indiffer- 
ent” to theological matters than they are in countries further south? 
Surely the one country in which the divorce is far lijs complete than 
anywhere else is just the one in which the despised system of Elizabeth 
prevailed. ‘The fact that in England men of culture and intelligence 
do believe and do interest themselves in religious matters far more 
than they do in either Catholic or Protestant countries on the Conti- 
nent surely shows, according to Mr. Froude’s own standard, that 
Elizabeth —if it was Elizabeth who determined exactly how far 
change should go and no further — was led by some unerring instinct 
to fix her barrier at what proved practically to be the right point. We 
believe that the fact that she did so, the fact that Elizabeth, more than 
any one person besides, determined the future character of the English 
Church, is the real cause of the hatred with which Mr. Froude 
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pursues the great Queen to the last. Nothing is easier than to pile 
together instances of Elizabeth’s weaknesses and faults, to reverse the 
constitutional theory alike of England and of ancient Egypt, and to 
attribute all the evil that happened to the Queen herself, and all the 
good to her wise counsellors. This line of argument cannot get rid 
of the fact that she had those wise counsellors. The woman who 
chose Burghley and Walsingham as her chief Ministers, and who kept 
them to the end as her Ministers, must be allowed the credit of the 
wisdom of her choice. They had doubtless much to bear at her 
hands, but the mere fact that they were in a position to be called on 
to bear anything was enough. If the great qualities of Elizabeth had 
not, after all, far outweighed her weaknesses, the great statesmen who 
served her would perhaps never have had the chance of serving her at 
all ; they certainly would not have had the least chance of serving her 
so long. Here and there Mr. Froude has not been unsuccessful in 
finding out points in which Elizabeth was inferior to her father. But 
her reign is at least not disfigured by any act like the execution of 
More, or even like the execution of Cromwell. 

The great difficulty in judging Mr. Froude is, as we have often 
already said, the great difficulty of testing him. Who, unless he is 
going to rewrite the story himself, can be expected to follow him 
through all the mass of his manuscript authorities? Mr. Brewer will 
perhaps do the whole thing some day ; as it is, there is nothing to be 
done but to catch Mr. Froude whenever he comes from his hiding- 
place at Simancas into places where we can lie in wait for him. And 
the inaccuracy and unfairness of the parts which we can test always 
make us feel not a little doubtful about the things which we cannot 
test. The thing is almost too grotesque to talk about seriously ; but 
can we trust a single uncertified detail from the hands of a man who, 
throughout his story of the Armada, always calls the Ark Roya/ the 
Ark Raleigh? The name ofa ship is perhaps not a matter of the very 
highest moment ; still it is, to say the least, one of the straws which 
show the way of the wid, and the blunder, within its own measure, is 
so astounding that ic sets one thinking. It is the sort of blunder 
which so takes away one’s breath that one thinks for the time that it 
must be right. We do not feel satisfied till we have turned to our 
Camden, and seen “ Archa Regia” staring us full in the face. The 
puzzle of guessing how Mr. Froude got at so grotesque a union of 
words as “ Ark Raleigh” fades before the greater puzzle of guessing 
what idea he attagfied to the words “Ark Raleigh” when he had 
got them together. To turn to greater matters, to compare Mr. 
Froude’s narrative with Mr. Motley’s will put a good many things in 
quite another light. For instance, there does not seem to be the 
slightest ground for Mr. Froude’s scandalous surmise that Elizabeth 
designed betraying the cautionary towns in the Netherlands to Philip. 
Nor do we always see the evidence for his elaborate expositions of Eliza- 
beth’s private thoughts, especially about religious matters. He speaks 
with the minuteness of a ghostly father revealing confessions ; yet 
unless Elizabeth’s confessions — and at one time of her life at least 
she must have confessed — were a good deal clearer than the prayers 
which she published for the edification ‘of her people, it must have 
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been hard for her confessor to make out what her misdeeds had been. 
We believe that Mr. Froude is on the whole right in his notion that 
Elizabeth was in her heart of her father’s religion — Popery without 
the Pope ; only we cannot follow him into the minute details which he 
gives us of the Queen’s inner consciousness, and Mr. Froude’s own 
notions on these matters are so problematical that we do not always 
know whether he means to praise or to find fault. Is the following 
passage, for instance, meant as an expression of censure or of 
admiration ?— 

“To a person of Elizabeth’s temperament, to whom the Protestant creed was as 

little true as the Catholic, who had a latitudinarian contempt for theological dogma- 
tism, who believed in material prosperity, and order and law and common sense, a 
moderate settlement of her own and Europe’s difficulties must have been infinitely 
tempting.” 
Again, we should like to know something more about Mr. Froude’s 
constant assertions that what he calls “Catholics” formed so large a 
portion of the nation —as large as three-quarters, he sometimes tells 
us. Where does he get his figures, and what does he mean by 
“Catholics”? Does he simply mean men who went to church, and 
who felt no wound to their consciences in going to church, but who 
would have been well pleased if the service had been somewhat more 
like the service of old times — say, if the first book of Edward, the 
specially English book, free alike from Roman and from Genevan 
leaven, had remained in use? No doubt there were many such, but, 
when we remember how many there were who, instead of thinking 
that change had gone too far, thought that it had not gone far enough, 
we can hardly think that they were so many as three-quarters of the 
nation. And those who were “Catholics” in the sense in which most 
readers are likely to understand Mr. Froude as meaning “Catholics ” 
must have been infinitely fewer. Altogether Mr. Froude’s notions on 
all these matters are not a little puzzling, till they wind up with the 
wonderful suggestion that, when the Roman Catholic religion was 
fully and finally tolerated —whether by the Act of 1829 or at any 
other time he does not tell us—those things ought to have been 
swept away from the Prayer Book which were retained by Elizabeth 
in order to tempt the “Catholics” to conform. We cannot fancy such 
an idea entering the brain of any statesman of the reign of George 
the Third or George the Fourth. Has it ever entered the brain of 
any human being except Mr. Froude himself? Yet he puts it forth as 
a piece of political revelation about which there can be no doubt 
whatever. 

As for the Queen of Scots, there can be no doubt that, simply as a 
picture, Mr. Froude’s description of her execution is one of the best 
things that he ever wrote, that it is indeed a description which would 
rank high among the writings of any author. But Mr. Froude has 
been taken to task for this description by a writer in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine on the ground of heartlessness and lack of sympathy. We shall 
perhaps be forgiven the irregularity of referring to an already published 
criticism. The article of which we speak comes so evidently from the 
hand of one who has more right to be listened to on the subject of 
Mary Stuart than any other man living that it is at once removed from 
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the region of ordinary periodical literature into that of historical 
criticism. Mr. Froude and his critic seem to us to be each of them 
right from his own point of view. In Mr. Froude’s view Mary was to 
the last simply a consummate actress; his description is conceived 
accordingly, and, as a description of a piece of consummate acting, 
it certainly leaves nothing to be wished. The coldness — what, under 
any other circumstances, we should call the heartlessness—of Mr. 
Froude’s narrative at this point is thoroughly in keeping with this view 
of her position. If Mary dressed herself up for a startling effect, if 
her hair and her face and everything about her were simply got up to 
play out the drama to the end, then she deserves no kind of sympathy, 
and the way in which Mr. Froude tells the tale is the right way to tell 
it. But we confess that we rather incline to the other view, that Mary 
was not a mere actress, that she had come to persuade herself that she 
was suffering and dying for her hereditary rights and even for her 
religion. So many people had told her so that it would have been 
strange if she had not believed them. The writer in Blackwood is as 
fully convinced of Mary’s guilt in the matter of Darnley and Bothwell 
as Mr. Froude or ourselves. But he calls on us, not without reason, 
to remember the time which had passed since her crimes had been 
committed, and, with characteristic insight into human nature, he 
suggests that, after eighteen years, she may pretty well have forgotten 
them. Many people have contrived to be saints and sinners at once, 
and Mary may very well, even without any repentance in the higher 
sense, have come gradually to look upon herself as a martyr. Mary’s 
head was not a weak one, but it must have been a strong head indeed 
which would not have been turned by her strange and unparalleled 
position. From Elizabeth’s point of view — or, to speak more truly, 
from the point of view of the English nation — it was not hard to 
justify both the imprisonment and the execution of Mary. Still, even 
to an impartial looker-on, they were acts which needed justification ; 
they were not acts which irresistibly proclaimed their own righteous- 
ness. And to Mary herself they must have seemed not only injuries, 
but burning wrongs, wrongs under which her fiery spirit must have 
chafed to the uttermost. Brooding for years over her wrongs, knowing 
that they had fired the hearts of countless enthusiasts in every corner 
of Roman Catholic Europe, and had made her the centre of well nigh 
the whole diplomacy of Christendom, she could not fail to come to 
believe in herself, and, if she thought of her old sins at all, to look on 
them as wiped out over and over again by her sufferings in the great 
cause. Her death thus really came to have about it something of the 
character of martyrdom. It was not a real martyrdom, like the deaths 
of More, of Whiting, of Joan Bocher, of Latimer, and of Campian. 
In Mary’s demeanour at the last there was doubtless something of 
acting, but there was also something of real dignity, of real confidence 
in herself and her cause. This side of the case Mr. Froude quite over- 
looks. We look therefore on his description of Mary’s death as in this 
sense unfair and untruthful ; but simply as a piece of writing, conceived 
from his own point of view, there is no passage in his History which 
we can more unreservedly admire. 

Mr. Froude’s History, both in its merits and its defects, suggests so 
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many points for reflection that it is hard to know when to leave off in 
reviewing it. We should have been pleased, for instance, to discuss at 
length the whole story of the dealings of Elizabeth and her counsel- 
lors with Mary before her execution, and of Elizabeth’s dealings with 
her counsellors after Mary’s execution. There are also points in the 
Dutch war and in other branches of the tangled politics of Europe on 
which it is hard to keep ourselves from enlarging. But we have not 
time nor space for everything. Before we finally part with one who 
has been, if in some measure a victim, in some measure also a com- 
panion for so many years, we must still in one more notice mark some 
points of detail in this last volume, and take one last general look at 
the work whose detached parts have now for fourteen years been accu- 
mulating on our shelves. 

We now approach Mr. Froude for the last time. In our last article 
we spoke at some length of that incurable unfairness in his way of 
dealing with ecclesiastical matters which, as soon as he comes any- 
where to the words Church or religion or Pope or Bishop, at once con- 
verts his history into a party pamphlet, commonly into a party libel. 
His unfairness on these points is largely the unfairness of ignorance, 
but, in one who has gone through Mr. Froude’s career, such ignorance 
can scarcely be looked upon as other than wilful. Mr. Froude, like 
other men, has a right to his opinions, but other men have a right to 
ask of him both decency of language and accuracy of fact and law. 
Mr. Froude at different stages of his work has had favourite metaphors. 
At one stage of his work it was always the stream of time, and the 
clock which was always going to strike but which never did strike. 
Latterly we have heard more about the secreting of venom from the 
fangs of all manner of animals, even, as we remarked in a former 
article, those of the innocent lamb. Here at least Mr. Froude is the 
great sublime he draws. No Papist or Puritan could ever secrete such 
bitter venom as that with which Mr. Froude overflows whenever he 
comes across the unlucky Church of England. Such a passage as the 
following is not conceived in the style of an honourable controversialist 
attacking from without ; it is conceived in the peculiar mood of those 
whose venom is distilled from within :— 

“A country which had deffed and conquered the old Church in the days of its pride 
and power, with the Pope at its back and the mystery of excommunication still carry- 
ing undefined terrors with it, was not likely to submit quietly to its emasculated rep- 


resentative held in a chain by the Queen, drilled by her sceptre, and dancing to any 
tune that she pleased to dictate.” 


Looking down the same page we soon come to a proof of the 
utter carelessness, to give it no worse name, with which Mr. Froude 
handles the subject which he seems to look upon as so far beneath 
him. He tells us in an offhand kind of way “that Puritan libellers 
were prosecuted before an Ecclesiastical Commission; and Penry, a 
Welsh minister, the supposed author of A/arprelate, was put on 
‘his trial for felony.” He goes on to say that “Penry’s trial was 
pressed to a conviction and he was hanged.” Now, does Mr. Froude 
mean, or does he not mean, that Penry was hanged by sentence 
of an Ecclesiastical Commission? On first reading the passage we 
thought he did; on the second reading we were less clear about it. 
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But then with anybody else we should not have thought of asking the 
question ; only with the historian who had never heard of eine forte et 
dure all things are possible. But in any case what is “an Ecclesiastical 
Commission”? We presume that what Mr. Froude means is the Court 
of High Commission, and we really believe that this is the only men- 
tion of that famous tribunal which is to be found in his whole work. 
Mr. Hallam, who wrote constitutional history and regarded truth while 
he wrote it, has a good deal to say about the growth, nature, and work- 
ing of this “anomalous Court,” and also about the cases of Penry and 
Udal. But Mr. Froude, who is always declaiming about Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and who even in his Index has an entry about their “ enormi- 
ties,” has absolutely nothing to say about the origin of an institution 
which fills so prominent a place in the history of this and the next 
reigns. But of course it was far finer and more taking to crack jokes 
about the “good reason why the extreme development of the Gospel 
should in some degree be controlled by the sceptre.” This is a kind 
of amusement which did not suggest itself to the mind of Mr. Hallam. 

Again we ask, for the last time, what is Mr. Froude’s theology? 
Some historians keep prudently clear of all theological matters, and 
towards them no man has a right to take on himself the office of In- 
quisitor and ask what their private belief may be. But when a man, 
like Mr. Froude, stands in the market-place and declaims about God 
and the devil, we have a right to ask what the strange things which he 
brings to our ears may be. “As a rule, belief of any kind becomes in 
Mr. Froude’s hands a subject of mockery. We have just heard him 
mocking at the Puritan’s Gospel. But he mocks no less at the Catho- 
lic victims who “sunk under a fatality which they called the will of 
God ” (xii. 118) ; he mocks at Mary’s endeavours “to improve her 
prospects in the other world” (xii. 311) ; he mocks at the “ fond illu- 
sion” that “the elements were God’s peculiar province” (xii. 511), 
and when he speaks of “an opportune shift of wind . . . . sent, 
as was fondly imagined by ‘the Lord’ ” (xii. 485), the inverted commas, 
added as if to an unfamiliar name, are Mr. Froude’s, not ours. Has 
Mr. Froude, like the Parliament which Cromwell bade go elsewhere, 
been so long about the process of seeking and never finding that he 
has given up the object of search altogether? Some things would 
make us think so, and yet, as we know, Mr. Froude can sometimes 
hold forth the other way with all the dogmatism of Pope or Presbyter :— 

“ With ‘the cause of God,’ as it was called, and as it really was, fully and clearly 


victorious, it would have gone hard with her theories of Church government, and the 
via media Anglicana would have’ ceased to exist.” 


’ 


Here we think is the key ; when the “dignus vindice nodus” comes, 
when the Church of England is to receive a blow, then Mr. Froude is 
ready to create a Deity for the special purpose. 

To descend for a moment to the saints, Mr. Froude (xii. 40) tells 
how Philip of Spain got possession of “a broken shoulder-bone, said 
to have belonged to San Lorenzo.” Further on (xii. 484) we get a 
pleasant little scoff :— 

“It was the eve of St. Lawrence’s day, Philip’s patron saint, whose precious 
shoulder-bone he had added to the treasures of the Escurial. But St. Lawrence, 
though he might save his worshippers’ souls in the other world, seemed to want 
either power or will to aid them in the present.” 
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In any other writer we should think that to talk of “San Lorenzo” in 
one place and “ St. Lawrence” in another was simply the same sort of 
carelessness as when Mr. Froude flounders about between “ Duke” 
and “ Duc,” between “Charles” and “Carlos.” But with the memory 
of “St. Ampull” once more before our eyes, we cannot help wishing 
to learn whether Mr. Froude knows or does not know that “San 
Lorenzo” and St. Lawrence are only different names for the same 
person, or rather different forms of the same name. 

All along, as our readers know, if Mr. Froude’s divinity has been 
queer, his law has been equally queer. If we throw into the lump his 
peculiar views about “hysteria,” we may perhaps say that each of the 
three learned professions has alike a case against him. As for law, 
what does this mean ?— 

“ Forfeiture would have followed, as a matter of course, on a legal conviction for 


high treason; but to kill an untried nobleman, and afterwards to pass a bill of 
attainder through the House of Lords, would have been impossible.” 


Mr. Froude may simply mean that it would have been impossible to 
get a majority in favour of such a Bill, but with Mr. Froude’s odd 
notions about attainders and everything else of the kind, one cannot 
help asking whether he ever heard of the many cases —that of King 
Richard the Third among them—of men who were attainted after 
death. At any rate we may ask what this means ?— 


“What was to be the end: of all this? How long was England to endure it? 
The question was most perplexing on all its sides. There was no precedent in English 
or Scotch history for the trial of a prince. Princes had been brought to justice by 
easier and less conspicuous methods, which now were passing out of date. The 
Lochleven abdication had never been formally recognised, and Mary Stuart was still 
a Queen regnant in English law.” 


What does Mr. Froude mean by a “Prince”? Does he mean a 
reigning monarch, and, if so, why does he not say so? Or does he 
mean a “prince” in the vulgar sense —a person in some degree of 
kindred, no one has yet settled in what degree, to a reigning monarch? 
If he means the latter, surely plenty of “princes” had been executed, 
and, we suppose we must in courtesy say, tried also. Mr. Froude, who 
despises Saint Lawrence and Saint John Baptist, is not likely to have 
joined in the bold trochaic parody 


Pange, lingua, gloriosi Comitis martyrium. 


We can well believe that he never heard of Thomas of Lancaster, 
and Edmund of Kent, and Richard of Cambridge, and Edward of 
Warwick —to say nothing of Margaret of Salisbury, who figures in 
his own pages —none of whom died by easier and less “conspicuous 
methods,” but by executions, unjust if we please, but all more or less 
regular. As for Kings, one way in which English Kings — and Scottish 
Kings too — had been brought to justice was the fairly “ conspicuous ” 
one of being deposed in full Parliament, a method which certainly had 
not passed out of date, but was to be put in force again a hundred 
years later. And how is all this astonishing difficulty about the trial 
and execution of a “prince” to be reconciled with Mr. Froude’s 
startling statement some way back that “had Mary fallen into Eliza- 
beth’s power at the time of the Darnley marriage, the usage of the 
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age would have justified her execution”? How does the difficulty 
about the “Queen Regnant” agree with what he says a little way 
further on, “She was an independent sovereign, but her place in 
England was as heir to the Crown”? Heir of course she was not, if 
Acts of Parliament had any force, but how do these passages agree? 
She had, he adds to the former, “done more to deserve it than Lady 
Jane Grey,” whom we might have added to our list, only we are not 
quite sure whether the Court Circular would admit her as a princess 
to be “accompanied,” or only as one of the lesser lights who “ accom- 
pany.” And we know not whether it is on the “nil admirari” principle 
that Mr. Froude tells us with such provoking coolness, “as she had 
given the Great Seal to her second favourite, her ‘ Mutton,’ Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, on Leicester Elizabeth meditated conferring the far 
more serious office of Lieutenant-General of England and Ireland.” 
There is something droll in thus weighing the comparative importance 
of an every-day office like that of Lord Chancellor and an office of 
which nobody had ever heard before — an office which. Dr. Lingard 
calls “ new and unprecedented,” but which Mr. Froude takes as quietly 
as if it had been simply the post of Lord High Treasurer. Mr. Froude 
sends us to Camden, so to Camden we will go. He tells us how 
Leicester “jam in vite exitu novam honoris et potentiz spem inchoavit 
de summo in Angliz et Hibernia Imperio vicarid sub Regina 
potestate.” This is “Certainly something much more serious than the 
office of Lord High Chancellor. 

But if Mr. Froude’s law is shaky on some points, he makes up for 
it by boundless admiration for one point of the law as it stood under 
Elizabeth and long after. Boiling and racking have always been in 
Mr. Froude’s line ; burning he has kept as it were zz etto till he has 
settled who are the right people to burn. No wonder then that, true 
to his colours to the last, he chuckles with delight over the embowel- 
ling of Babington, Abington, and the rest :— 


“The Government on their side were determined to show to them, that if they 
played with treason, they should be made to suffer the very worst which the law 
would permit. To the Paradise promised them in the other life the Queen’s power 
did not extend; but even with Paradise immediately beyond, death could still be 


so inflicted as to make the method of it moderately terrible. 
* * * * 7 * 


“They were all hanged but for a moment, according to the letter of the sentence, 
taken down while the susceptibility of agony was unimpaired, and cut in pieces after- 
wards with due precautions for the protraction of the pain. Ifit was to be taken as 
part of the Catholic creed that to kill a Prince in the interests of Holy Church was 
an act of piety, and merit, stern English common sense caught the readiest means of 
expressing its opinion on the character both of the creed and its professors.” 


Had Mr. Froude sat in Charles the Second’s Parliament, he would 
certainly have waxed valiant against the King’s “ pious inclination” to 
commute the sentence of Lord Stafford to simple beheading. 

We have more than once pointed out how often Mr. Froude, who 
certainly can write good English when he pleases, often sinks into very 
low vulgarisms of style. But there are one or two passages in this 
volume which we think outdo all that he has before done in this way. 
On two sides of the same leaf (pp. 251, 252) we read that Walsing- 
ham’s agent, Gifford, was “unable as yet to inmdividualise” certain 
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persons who had a hand in Babington’s plot, and that Mendoza 
“mentioned a certain Mr. Pooley as a reliable Catholic.” “ Reliable” 
is, we believe, Cockney for “trustworthy ” ; “individualise ” is beyond 
us. Johnson knew not the word ; his latest editor explains it to mean 
“to invest with the character of individuality” ; but this is a little like 
defining an Archdeacon to be “one who discharges archidiaconal 
functions.” 

Lastly, what is to be made of such a passage as this ?— 

“The Spanish fleet being destroyed, and Philip’s prospects in England having 

collapsed, the Pope reverted to his original desire, that James of Scotland might be 
converted to the faith. A less prudent person than James might have been tempted 
into some impatient movement, for when the Armada was in prospect he had been 
promised an English Duchy and a fixed revenue as the price of his neutrality, with 
other considerable allowances. When the danger had passed, these promises were 
naturally repudiated ; and it was calculated that if certain influences at the Scotch 
Court could be removed, the King, in not unreasonable resentment, might lend a 
more favourable ear to the Papal exhortations.” 
Other people may be more clear-sightedthan ourselves ; we had to 
read these words over several times by the light of an extract in a note 
before we fully understood that the offer of the Duchy was made by 
Elizabeth’s Minister in Scotland, seemingly on his own responsibility, 
“to satisfy his Majesty for the time, and to qualify the minds of his 
nobility to keep all in quiet, while her Majesty with her honourable 
Council do resolve what is to be done.” That a promise made in the 
hour of danger should “naturally be repudiated” when the danger 
had passed is a piece of morality in Mr. Froude’s best style. 

And now we have done with the twelve volumes which have, from 
time to time, so long employed us. Mr. Froude has written a book 
which has hit the taste of a large portion of the public, and which 
contains particular pieces of description as to the merit of which there 
can be no doubt. He has won his place among the popular writers of 
the day ; his name has come to be used as a figure of speech, some- 
times in strange company with his betters. Under these laurels, 
whatever may be the worth of them, he may repose. But an historian 
he is not ; four volumes of ingenious paradox, eight volumes of eccle- 
siastical pamphlet, do not become a history, either because of the mere 
number of volumes, or because they contain a narrative which gradually 
shrinks into little more than a narrative of diplomatic intrigues. The 
main objections to Mr. Froude’s book, the blemishes which cut it off 
from any title to the name of history, are utter carelessness as to facts 
and utter incapacity to distinguish right from wrong. His earlier 
volumes consisted of perhaps the most ingenious attempt ever made 
to call evil good and good evil. His later volumes consist mainly of 
an attempt, decidedly less ingenious, to run down the Church of 
England, and with the Church of England the Queen to whom, more 
than to any one person, that Church owes its present form. Mr. 
Froude set out with idolatry of the written law, with a trumpeting 
forth of the statute-book as the one trustworthy source of English 
history. He gradully slides into utter neglect and apparent contempt 
of all Parliamentary and constitutional history. But, by a happy 
Nemesis, the worshipper of the statute-book and the ecclesiastical 
pamphleteer display alike the same astounding ignorance of English 
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law, ecclesiastical and civil alike. They display the same ignorance 
alike of earlier English history and of the general history of the 
world —an ignorance which shows itself the moment Mr. Froude 
ventures to set one foot beyond the narrow limits of his immediate 
subject. The inaccessible nature of a large part of his materials 
makes it hard to judge directly of a great portion of his statements ; 
but here it is a comfort to think that, step by step, surely if slowly, 
Mr. Brewer is coming on with the hatchet to Mr. Froude’s argument. 
But wherever Mr. Froude, either by the help of his own extracts or by 
coming within the reach of ordinary libraries, enables us to test his 
statements we see enough to make us shy of accepting the smallest 
fact on his authority alone. The disease is innate and incurable. 
That burning zeal for truth, for truth in all matters great and small, 
that zeal which shrinks from no expenditure of time and toil in the 
pursuit of truth—the spirit without which history, to be worthy of the 
name, cannot be written —is not in Mr. Froude’s nature, and it would 
probably be impossible to make him understand what it is. In all this 
the book, strange as the contrast is in some points between its earlier 
and later parts, is consistent from beginning to end. It is equally 
consistent in the incapacity to grasp the common rules of morality which 
is displayed from beginning to end. It is consistent from beginning to 
end in the strange delight which Mr. Froude seems to take in all forms of 
torture and horrible death. Whoever may be the actors, whoever may 
be the victims, a tale of boiling, burning, racking, or embowelling never 
comes amiss to Mr. Froude, for it is in truth in these things that he sees 
the highest embodiment of stern English common sense. To the powers 
displayed in his book we have always striven to do justice. The real 
descriptive and narrative skill which he can put forth whenever he is not 
led away into a style of silly and effeminate metaphor is enough to place 
him ‘n the highest rank of those who can do well but who too often 
wilfully turn astray and do evil. How far the success of the book is 
due to its inherent vices, how far to its occasional virtues, is a point too 
knotty for us to solve. The general reader and his tastes, why this thing 
pleases him and the other thing displeases him, have ever been to us 
the profoundest of mysteries. It is enough that on Mr. Froude’s 
book, as a whole, the verdict of all competent historical scholars has 
long ago been given. Occasional beauties of style and narrative can- 
not be allowed to redeem carelessness of truth, ignorance of law, 
contempt for the first principles of morals, ecclesiastical malignity of 
the most frantic kind. There are parts of Mr. Froude’s volumes 
which we have read with real pleasure, with real admiration. But the 
book, as a whole, is vicious in its conception, vicious in its execution. 
No merit of detail can atone for the hollowness that runs through the 
whole. Mr. Froude has written twelve volumes and he has made 
himself a name in writing them, but he has not written, in the pregnant 
phrase so aptly quoted by the Duke of Aumale, “un livre de bonne 
foy.”— The Saturday Review. 
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THE GREEN TABLE. 





E presume that most of our readers have heard of the now 

famous “ Moabite stone,” or inscribed stela found at Dhiban, the 
ancient Dihon. It appears that the French transcription and translation 
were made with such haste and carelessness, as to render them nearly or 
entirely worthless. More accurate copies of ay of the inscription from 
the larger fragments have been submitted to Mr. E. Deutsch, probably the 
first authority in Europe on matters concerning the Hebrew and Phoenician 
tongues, who, while refraining from offering a translation until he is in 
possession of more ample materials, thus comments upon this unique record 
of an extinct people :— 


“At this moment there is but one thing certain—that, whether we ever recover 
the whole of the stone, the fate of which is still uncertain, or must remain satisfied 
with but half-intelligible fragments, the gain to paleography and Semitic science is 
already enormous. It is unquestionably — whatever the precise date of this King 
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Mesha—the very oldest Semitic lapidary record of importance as yet discovered. 
And, apart from certain geographical and other data given in it which are already 
incontestable, it illustrates, to a hitherto undreamt-of degree, the history of our own 
writing ; I mean that which we all use at this hour. Nearly the whole of the Greek 
alphabet is found here, not merely s#mé/ar to the ‘ Pheenician’ shape, but as identical 
with it as can well be. Not merely such letters as the A, P, M, N, =, E, 0, QO 
(Koppa), &c., but even the & —one of the letters supposed to have been added 
during the Trojan War by Palamedes (Pliny vii. 56; Plut. Quest. Symp., ix. 3), 
because not extant in the original ‘Cadmean’ alphabet —is of constant occurrence 
here (as samech). [They had previously been found only in doubtful and isolated 
instances in “Mesopotamian” and Assyrian monuments.] Further will the knotty 
Digamma question receive a new contribution by the shape of the vav in this monu- 
ment, which is distinctly the Greek f,— another letter of supposed recent origin. 
Of the new form of the £apf, identical with the Greek K, I have already spoken in 
my first letter. And another thing will also become clear, viz., that the more primi- 
tive the characters, the simpler they become ; not, as often supposed, the more com- 
plicated, as more in accordance with some pictorial prototype.” 





A SATIRICAL writer in the Paris Figaro, after some sensible remarks on 
the discourteous and personal tone which has lately so strongly marked the 
debates in the Corps Legislatif, in which discourteous epithets and offensive 
insinuations have been freely bandied about, gives a humorous picture of 
what a session in 1871 is likely to be if this state of things continues. We 
make a few extracts : 


M. Guyot-MONTPAYROUX [ascends the tribune].—“1I must here interrupt the 
minister —” 

THE MINISTER.—“I must warn the hon. blackguard who has possession of the 
tribune that I am armed, and that at the first word of invective I draw my revolver.” 
[Groans on the right.] ° 

M. G.-M. [opening the breast of his shirt].—“ All my precautions are taken. I 
wear a coat of mail. And besides, you see—” [flaces on the desk a revolver loaded 
with buckshot.| 

M. KEeRATRY.—“I demand first of all to know what has been done with the docu- 
ments relating to the Mandrin affair.” 

THE PRESIDENT.—* The question is irrelevant.” 

M. K.—“ The hon. humbug who presides with so much partiality, does not know 
what he is talking about. M. Ollivier has abstracted the Mandrin papers because 
he was himself compromised in the plot.” [/mtations of the crowing of cocks.) 

M. G.-M.—“ Gentlemen, let us observe parliamentary decorum. The greater 
part of the hon. scoundrels and miscreants who surround me —” 

THE PRESIDENT.—“ Very well indeed, M. Guyot. So long as you observe this 
moderate tone the Chamber will hear you with pleasure.” 

M. Esqurros [giving a loud shrick|.—M. le président, the hon. M. de Valdréme 
has just pulled my hair !” 

M. DE VALDROME.—“ You lie!” 

M. E.—“ Excuse me ; but you will not deny that you punched my head.” 

M. DE V.—* It was intended for M. de Kératry. Pass it on to him.” 

M. G.-M.—“ Help! murder! I am attacked with colic!” 

M. EsTANCELIN.—“ The glass of water which M. Guyot just drank was poisoned.” 

THE MINISTER.—“ It is true, but it was intended for the hon. M. Gambetta, whom 
we can not stand any longer.” [Groans.] 

M. GAMBETTA.—* That accounts for my being so often sick.” 

THE MINISTER.—‘“ I will explain. Yesterday I met Madame Laurent of the Porte 
St. Martin. She gave me a little of the Borgia poison. I considered that it was the 
duty of the government to avail itself of it against its enemies.” [afer darts are 
thrown at the Minister.] 

Pm PRESIDENT.—“ The Chamber accepts the satisfactory explanation of M. 
llivier.” 

[4 fisticuff takes place between MM. Tillancourt and Kératry. The former has his 
eye blacked. He ascends the tribune.) 

M. TILLANCouRT [who has a cold in the head).—“ Bessieurs, I have just beed hit 
id the eye. The hod. doodle —” 
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M. pE K.—* He has called me a dood/e. I demand the retraction of the expres- 
sion.” 

M. T.—“I did dot say doodle. I have a cold id the head, I tell you. I said 
doodle.” 

M. Stmon.—* It was probably xood/e that you meant to say.” 

M. T.— That is it. It was doodle.” 

M. pE K.—*I am satisfied with the explanation.” 

[AWM Picard and Fules Ferry fight with daggers.) 

THE PRESIDENT.—“ Gentlemen, a written proposition has just been handed in 
from several members of the Right, requesting permission to engage in a game of 
leap-frog at the lower end of the hall. I presume there is no objection.” [Cries of 
various animals.] 

M. DE PrrE.—* M. le président, M. Glais-Bizoin is making faces at me!” 

(MZ. Glais-Bizoin opens his mouth to justify himself, but can not make himself heard. 
In desperation he fires a revolver at M. Piré, but misses him.] 

THE PRESIDENT.—“ M., de Talhouét, I must beg you not to put your feet on the 
table. This is the second time I have called your attention to it.” 

M. DE TALHOUVET.—“ All right, old daddy.” 

THE PRESIDENT.—“ The disorder seems to have reached its climax. There is M. 
Richard pulling off his boots, now.” 

M. RIcHARD.—* M. le président, I have a corn that hurts me.” 

[Great uproar. Suddenly enters M. Rochefort, whose term of imprisonment has just 
expired. He advances with dignity.] 

M. RocHEFoRT.—“ Gentlemen, I salute you.” 

M. GAMBETTA.—*“ No more saluting. Put on your hat.” 

M. R.—“ I would observe to my honorable colleagues, that I have the honor —” 

M. JAVAL.—* Oh! the Aonor indeed !” 

M. PILLETAN.—* No big words here !” 

THE PRESIDENT.—“ You will please address your colleagues simply as ‘ mis- 
creants’ or ‘carrions.’” 

[AZ R. stands stupefied.] 

THE PRESIDENT.—“ Or ‘scum of the earth.’ ” 

M. R.—‘ It is not possible. I demand to return to Sainte-Pélagie. I really do not 
feel myself equal to—” 

Cuorus OF DEpuTIES.—* Clear out, you sneaking Moderate !” 





THE publication of a Memorial Sketch of Bergenroth awakens afresh our 
regret for the loss which literature has experienced in the too early death of 
that distinguished scholar. 

Gustave Bergenroth was born in 1813 in East-Prussia. He studied at 
the Kénigsberg University, and afterwards held various subordinate legal 
appointments until the revolution of 1848, with which he identified himself, 
and in which he played a conspicuous part as a writer and orator, if not as a 
combatant. After the suppression of the revolutionary party, Bergenroth 
started on a tour of adventure to the New World, and sought his fortune in 
the California gold-diggings. From gold-digger he turned hunter, and then 
organised out of a mass of outlaws and nondescript adventurers, a sort of 
community, half colony, half vigilance-committee. 

Revisiting Europe, he undertook his great work, the examination of the 
original sources of history. He was appointed by the English Government 
in 1861 to investigate the famous Archives of Simancas for State papers 
relating to English history, and he continued his researches among these 
archives until his death in February 1869. 

Of the magnitude of the task before him, some idea may be formed when 
we learn that the archives consist of “more than 100,000 /egajos or bundles, 
each bundle containing from ten to more than a hundred documents,” extend- 
ing over a period of three centuries, and very many of them in the most 
ingenious ciphers of a time when the art of cryptography was carried to its 
perfection. 

Of the extraordinary facts brought to light by the deciphered documents, 
none perhaps have been more surprising than the terrible revelations of the 
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family history of Ferdinand and Isabella and their descendants. We have 
mentioned in a previous number of the New Ectectic the evidence brought 
to light that Queen Juana was not mad, but was held in perpetual confine- 
ment and subjected to systematic indignities and even torture, with the view 
of depriving her of reason, first by her father, Ferdinand, and afterwards by 
her son, Charles. A companion picture to this is the murder of Don Carlos 
by order of his father, the key to this historical mystery being at last found 
in a report by the confessor who attended the Prince in his last moments. 
Here is the concluding passage :— 


“They enter a room where a large arm-chair is placed, surrounded by a great 
quantity of sawdust. The executioner stands near it with his knife. The Prince is 
not frightened by that sight. He is seated on the chair. The executioner begs his 
pardon, and the Prince in a gracious manner gives him his hand to kiss. The 
executioner ties his legs and arms with ‘antas’ of Cologne * to the legs and arms of 
the chair ; ties a bandage of black silk round his eyes, and places himself, with the 
knife in his hand, behind the Prince. The Prince says to the confessor, ‘ Pray for my 
soul.’ The confessor says the Credo, and the Prince responds in a clear and firm 
voice. When he pronounced the words ‘unico fijo’— only Son—the executioner 
puts his knife to his throat, and a stream of blood rushes down on the sawdust. 
The Prince struggles little; the knife being very sharp, had cut well. The execu- 
tioner takes the bandage from the eyes, which are closed. The face is pale, like that 
of a corpse, but has preserved its natural expression. The executioner unties the 
corpse, wraps it in a black baize cloth, and puts it in a corner of the room. That 
done, Antonio Perez flies all at once at the executioner, accusing him of having stolen 
the diamonds of the Prince. The executioner denies, is searched, and Perez finds, 
in one of.the folds of his dress, the diamonds. The executioner grows pale, and 
declares that that is witchery. Escovedo is sent to the King, and soon returns with 
two arquebusiers. The King, he says, has ordered that the executioner is to die on 
the spot for the heinous crime of having robbed the corpse of a Prince of the blood- 
royal. The executioner confesses, protests his innocence, is led out by the soldiers 
into the courtyard, and two detonations of arquebuses are heard.” 





METRICAL Essays. 
RuyMep ALCcAIcs. 


Forgive, Alcaeus, if I have borrowed rhyme— 
A Northern sleigh-bell fastened on Pegasus — 
To mark thy measure by its tinkle, 
Hater of Myrsilus, bard of Lesbos. 


The rain it raineth, 
Deep is the snow without ; 
The wind it plaineth — 
Now for a drinking-bout ! 
Pile high the fuel, Fierce and cruel 
Rageth the windy and rainy duel. 


See now the river 
Kill’d by the winter’s mace, 
For not a quiver 
Moveth its sullen face : 
Bring out the runlet, Ev’ry one let 
Merriment reign till the sky is sunlit! 


The winds may bellow, 
Whistle, and scream away ; 





*A correspondent of an English paper explains antas de colonia, which Bergenroth docs not 
understand, to be an ancient term signifying broad bands or girths of silk. 
J 
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While we grow mellow 
Over a sound Tokay 
We'll sing together: Why should weather 
Ruffle the poet’s plumes a feather? 


But then, to-morrow ?— 
Why of to-morrow think? 
Why need we borrow 
Trouble to sour the drink? 
If heaven pleases, Snows and freezes 
Vanish beneath the Favonian breezes, 


Deal not on credit ; ss 
Chance is a cheating jade. 
A day comes—add it: 
Profit: ’tis so much made. 
I'd never say,— Shun, Boy, flirtation, 
Polka, mazurka, or like saltation. 


Dance what the German 
Brought to the Western land, 
What Fashion’s firman 
Hallows by its command : 
Go join the prancers, Leave the Lancers, 
Leave the quadrille to the slower dancers. 





HENDECASYLLABICS. 
Free Reading of Catullus, Carmen x. 


Varrus, one of my friends,—as I was lounging 

On the Forum,—to see his sweetheart took me. 

At the moment I thought her, I acknowledge, 

Not so bad an investment, clever, charming. 

As we came to the house, we fell to chatting 

Now of this and again of that. Bithynia 

Came up. What of the country? its condition? 
How much cash it had brought me in while yonder ? 
Out I blurted the truth :—I had no chance, Ma’am, 
Not a shade of a chance to make a sixpence, 

Not a copper to bless myself withal, Ma’am.” 

“But at least you have got,” spoke up my lady, 
“Some few native productions, some stout fellows, 
Some few porters.” And I, to make the creature 
Think that I was a man of rarest good luck, 

Said :—‘‘ Dame Fortune was not so very stingy — 
Though the province I got was such a bad one — 
That I could not procure eight proper fellows.” 
Bless you, never a soul had I on this side 

Nor on t’other to take up on his shoulder 

My old rickety broken truckle-bedstead. 

Just then—O it was like the saucy hussy — 

Quoth she, “ Lend me them, pray, my good Catullus, 
Some short time, for I want to ride to chapel 
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In your litter.” I answered :—“ Wait a moment. 

You must know— what I said —just now—I owned —’twas 
But a slip of the mem’ry: I’ve a messmate, 

Gaius .Cinna’s his name: ’tis he that owns them. 

But still whether they’re his or mine, what care I? 

I enjoy them as much as if I’d bought them. 

But you are an impertinent, silly minx, Miss, 

Force a fellow to mind his P’s and Q’s so!” 


G. 


ANOTHER amusing sketch by the satirical Albert Millaud. The minister 
Ollivier is in despair because the republican journals accuse him of luxury 
and ostentation. He resolves to give a supper which shall disabuse the 
public, and gives orders to his butler, as follows :— 


O. [solus].— “ Do what I may, they will give out to-morrow that I am steeped in 
luxury to the eyes, that I roll in orgies —” 

BUTLER [evers].— “I would mention to your Excellency —’ 

O.—*“ I must insist that you drop that way of calling me ‘Excellency.’ Suppose 
Paschal Grousset were to hear you! Call me simply M. Emile.” 

b.—* M. Emile, the staircase is polished. There are flowers on all the steps.” 

O.—*Too many flowers! What would Raspail say, who modestly grows his 
camphor at Arcueil? ‘Two simple pots of geraniums ; and sprinkle them with hot 
water. I don’t want it to look as if I had got fresh flowers.” 

b.—* I have fixed a gong at the door: it is more respectable. And your Excel- 
lency —” 

O.—*Call me M. Emile. Take away the gong. Crack the door-bell with a 
hammer. Cut the cord a little so that it may break at the first pull, and the other 
guests have to knock.” 

b.—* I will have a hundred and fifty wax candles in your Excellency’s sa/on.” 

O.—* Call me M. Emile. A hundred and fifty wax candles! Two petroleum 
lamps, two Argand burners, and a few candles at twelve sous the pound. You can 
set a flat candlestick on the hall table.” 

B.—*“ I have prepared the champagne /frappé.” 

O.—* Drink it in the kitchen. They would say I was ‘drinking the sweat of the 
people.’ A few quarts of ordinaire.” 

B.—‘“I would observe to your Excellency that we must engage some waiters. 
There will be a hundred guests.” 

O.—* Call me M. Emile. I want them to complain of the service. Let them say 
I have no servants. Be sure you wait without gloves. I want the rumor to go out 
that my house is no better than a barracks.” Soe eA 


, 


All went according to the programme. M. Ollivier wore a pair of black 
pantaloons, out of which he had torn a piece and replaced it with a gray 
patch. Two buttons were off his coat. He had broken one of his spectacle- 
glasses. Any one who had met him on the street would have given him two 
sous. The supper over, he placed himself at the window to hear the remarks 
of his guests as they departed. One of them was an influential journalist, 
who, as he entered his cab, cried to the cabman,— “ Drive fast to the office, 
I am impatient to chastise the insolent luxury of this bloated upstart!” 





WE have somewhat curtailed our Review and Miscellaneous Departments 
in this number, in order to present our readers with the commencement of 
Dickens’s new serial story, Zhe Mystery of Edwin Drood. Our following 
numbers will contain all that has appeared during the month previous, thus 
affording a satisfactory quantity for reading at once, instead of short tantalis- 
ing fragments. 











